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FUG DAY OBSERVED 
ALL OVER COUNTRY 



Story ci the Origin of the Stars 



(by Associated Press) 

One liuiidixvl ;ui(l forty-four 
years ago lod;iy the C otitiiicntal 
C ongress of ihc United Slates 
adopted the design of the United 
States flag. On the same day a 
conimillee co.nposed uf Cien. 
(itMuj^c Washington. Robert 
Morris and (jcorge Ross, called 
upon Mrs. Bcisy Ross, wife of 
John Ross, a nephew of one of 
the committee memliers. and ask- 
ed her to undertake the sewing 
of the flag. She agreed to the 
task, but made the suggestion 
that the stars in the Held of blue 
be made with five points instead 
of six a- Iiad Ijcen planned, llcr 
suggestion was accepted and she 
made the lirst flag. 

Mrs. Ross was born Bcts\ 
(iriNCom. the daughter oi .'^annici 
(iriscom. Siic was born in 1752 
ami died in 18.^6. Mrs. Ross, af- 
ter iiirikiiiL; I' l lir^i flag, receiv- 
ed the contract to make all gov- 
ernment flaL;.-. This contract 
slie retained until her death and 
the Inisincss uas carried on by 
her daughter. Alr> elari>.sa W'il- 
s«»n. mi til 1.S57. 

•The day of the l)irth (•!' the 
flag ha> witlnn liie la.-^t (|;iarter 
of a century beconic one <>{ the 
national observance^ and nii that 
day throughout tlie country ev- 
eryone is askc-1 to unfurl a flag 
over their home or place of busi- 
nes>. 

In Kentucky Gov. Edwin I'. 

.Miii T'iw ilii> j car lia> i^^ued a 
proclamation calling on the citi- 
zens of the .-ilHtc to observe the 
day. His proclamation follows: 
The tlag •>! our country was 
burn on the i k!i day of June, in 
an iiour u lu n <aw fori)ear> strug- 
liled for iibcn\; t'or llie e(|ualit} 
of man ant) iu-: a government 'of 
the pco])le. iur the |>cople and by 
the |'eii]>le.' 

**\\ oven by a woman's love and 
faith: sanctilicd in the hour of 
its birth by being held in the 
hands of Washington. Made ho- 
!\ when it became the standard 
i>\ tlio-e who ftnight for the 
greatest movement of humanity 
^mce the \v«irbl began. It ha- 
been carried in honor: borne in 
pride: t"i >ll<.'\ve(| with hemisniand 
devotion to tiiis good hour. 

"'J he flag wliich never so ij^ht 
a c<in<jne''t — which never made ;i 
sl;ive — which knows (.iod and ilis 
children every where. 

"Our flag! ' Made from the 
Ijlood of our dead. 

"On the day of its birth ii 
should lly from every public 
building, every .school house, ev 
ery place of bu.siness and from 
every home in Kentucky. 

" To every --on and daughter 
of the flag 1 :ip))eal that on the 
day of its nati -ity that they shaV 
give it to the free air and as it 
llics liiey shall pledge to it anew 
their unfallerin-;. unswerving al 
legiance and love. 

"(liven un<k'r my hand as (iov 
criior (»f the Common wealth o 
Kf iitmkv. this the 14th day o 
Jmie, 1V21. 

ICUW IN I'. MORROW, 
Governor 

Galbraith'r Flag Day Statemen 

iHy A.-^.-'o. iaJtaa Press) 
New York, iune^ 14 — A few 
da\s before h;^ death in an auto- 
mol>ile accidetil at Indianapolis, 
C ommander I". W . (ialbraith, Jr.. 
of the American Legion, dictated 
a statement calling the attention 
of the public to the fact that to- 
<Iay. 'l uesday, June 14, is Flag 
Day when the peojile throughout 
the United States will, as he 
wanted it. "pledge again their 
love for the flag and their firm 
pur|)ose to serve it." 

More than iOOOO posts of the 
.\merican Legion in this country 
and abroad ha\e made arrange- 
ments to induce the communities 
where they are located to show 
proper deference to the Stars and 
Stripes on this day. 

The Legion has been pu^hing a 
<-ampaign to jilacc the American 



SAPIRO SHOWS HOW 
TO SAVE TOBACCO 



One People, One Flag 



Marketing Expert and Jndge 
Binsfaam Present Plan To 
Large Audience 



Aaron Sapiro told the tobacco 
growers of Madison and adjoin- 
ing counties of a plan by which 
they may sell their crops on a 
more businesslike system than 
ever known before, at the Rich- 
mond Opera House Tuesday af- 
ternoon. 

He was heard by a splendidly 
representative gathering of 
fanners who listened with eager- 
ness to everj-thing he said. 

Judge Robert W. Bingham, 
publisher of the (.oureir- lournal 
and Times, -poke first, for ten 
or lifteen iiiiiniles outlining the 
mi»tives and conditions of Ken- 
tucky farmers which had ])riniar- 
ily induced him to get behind the 
marketing plan which he believes 
wholeheartedly will prove the 
salvation of i!ic Kentucky farm- 
er. 

Hon. T. S. :'.uniaiii. a member 
of the state organization com- 
mittee, jjresided, called the meet- 
ing to order and introduced the 
speakers. 

.Madi.son farmers seemed tre- 
mendously interested. The crowd 
was a mauniticent one and almost 
every man present represented 
hundreds of acres of tobacco 
land .and their imiled supjj.irt of 
the plan will ;nean its .success in 
this section. 

The visitors were given a tnost 
cordial reception tt) Richmond. 
They drove through from Louis- 
ville and left soon after the meet- 
ing at thii^opc'-a house was over, 
as they speak at \ ersailles to- 
night. 

The full te<t of Mr. Sapiro's 
plan and speech is found in an- 
other section ol the Daily Regis 
ter today. 




KENTUCKY GIRL IS 
A CREAM EXPERT 



Proves It By Writing Prize Es- 
say Defeating 733 
Others 



GLASS DAY PROGRAM 
AT MADISON HIGH 



HI BAGGAUUREATE 
SERVICE BEAUTIFUL 



I 



Shelby County Strong for Plan 

Shelbvville. Kv., June I'l — 
.More than 1.500.000 pounds of to- 
bacco were i)lcdged to the pro- 
posed cooperative marketing as- 
sociation of growers in an hour 
here thi.s afternoon al a meeting 

ailed to hear the address f»f 

\aron Sapiro. California cxj»ert 

>n marketing. 

"The contract of the co-oi>era- 
tive association is the economic 

eclaration of independence of 
ihe Kentucky tobacco i^rower." 
.Mr. .Sapiro declare<l. The audi- 
ence burst into applause which 

asted for si-vcral niimiles. 
.\l the conclusion of the address 
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The class Might 
tlie class \')2\ ,,t 
I ligh .School wi" 
laun of the .\iadisi)n 
on Wednc.sda> 
o'clock, 
follows : 

President' 
Twigg Mau])in. 
Class Song— Class of 1921. 
Poem — Ray Stocker. 
Historv— Mattie I Jell 



^ baccalaureate service at 

I the I'irst Presbyterian church 
J Sini(la\ eveiiin;;' lor the class of 
1921 ol the Madison High School 
was one of the most beautiful 



The program will be as|,j,.,t i^^s been iield in Richmond 



.-\ddress — Lucv 



(V.y As.sociated Press) 

Lexington, Ky., June 14 — Miss 
Mli/.abelh .\nn Hendrick. Hardin- 
burg. has been awarded lirst prize 
over 7.^.) contestants from all 
parts of the United .Stales on a 
paper which she snl)mittefl in an 
essay writiiig contest conducted 
l)y a well known creamery coni- 
pan_\'. it was ainiounced here to- 
day. The subject was "How Can 
I Produce the Best Cream Under 
( t)nditions Which Prevail on My 
I'arm ?'' 

Miss Hendrick received a grade 
of 9f) on her jjaper, while .Mrs. 
\. J. ( ireeniie'd. of Wann. Okla., 
was second witii a score of 95. 
and (. yril .Myron Elwood, Mont- 
peli( r. Indiana, was third with a 
score of 91. 

Papers submitted by Kentuck- 
iaus were lir-' read by members 
of the Dairv Deoartment of the 

4"' * 

College of .Agriculture and final 



Weather For Koitndqr 

Partly cloudy tonight and \\ ed- 
nesday ; probably local thunder 
showers in west portion Wednes- 
(ia\ : not much change in tem- 
perature. 

Todajr's Livestock Markets 

Cincinnati, June 14 — Cattle veryj 
slow; packing liogs 25c higher :j 
C'liicago 10c lower; goo<l lambs' 
50c hi<_,dier; tops Jersey .Sl.V ■ 
Louisville. June lA — Cattle j 
steady and unchanged; hogs 800 ;i 
active and unchanged; sheep .^50; 
strong and unchanged; lambs 50c 
higher : tops $12. 



MAYOR EVANS ASKS > 
APROVAL OF PEOPLE 



Is A Candidate For Re-electiOB 

and Asks Citizens For En* 
fk>rsement of His Work 



BIG STICK SWINGS 
OVER U.S. EMPLOYES 



I he man, who. many citizens 
say. has made '.lie best mayor the 
■ ity of Richmond has ever known 
- not even excepting ( larence K. 
\\ i.ofhs — is lo.'i.iy annomicing his 
( andi<i.ir\ for re-election. 

.M,i:.or' l.. -li'- !'. I'.vaiis, altho' 
fletcrmined to retire up until a 
short time ago, has been beseig- 
jed by so manv citizen.^ 



to agam 



Class 
I "I ass 

Jones. 
Class 
Class 

lor. 
Class 
Class 



Will— (. larence Kunkc 1. 
Musician — W'ebster Tay- 

Grumbler--Harvev P.rt)ek 



Giftorian — Ray .Stanifer. 

Chorus — I li^-n .School. I 
Class Proph-.'cy — Kstelle Stonej\|j„^ Davison. 
The menil)crs of the graduat-| \|;- Xmoid jn 

^l^i^^ j' WIil Tru.st in 

.\rthur .Meb'isf I'.owles 

Clarence Kmikc! 

Harvey Mlii-on I'.ntck 

Raymond Kol)crl ."^tanifer 

hrederick (k)osman 

.'\nna Lee Parks 

Ilessie I'.stelic .Stone 

Lucille Vandeveer 

If. Webster Taylor 

l.ula Tudor .X'cwby 

Sue Elizabeth Turpin 

Stella Frances McKinney 

ICva Katherine Hurst 

Hazel .Mari Carson 

Ib»mn'e Mae .Stocker 

I'.rla I\ay .'^torker 

.Mattie P.ell Jones 

Roberta Terrill James 

I^ucy Twigg .Maupin 



in years. The musical program 
stood out as jne of the hnesl on 
record. Miss Davison sang as 
-he ;ie\cr sjnig before, 'i'he so- 
ios of .Mrs. Blanton and Mr. W. 
L. .Arnold altogether escaped the 
,:verage. One of the outstanding 
features of the music program 
was the skilled artistry of Miss 
.\ettie Kate Lvans at the pipe or- 
igan. She gave evidence of musi- 
cal genius which it Usually takes 
\ cars lo acrjuire. The work of 



.Mr. Perry and 
the trio entitled. 
His Love'' was of 
the linest '|iniity .\Itogether 
the nuisic program was an inspi- 
ration. 

"The sermon of Dr. Ilulchins. 
president of l.erea College, was 
;i masterpiece both in thought 
•^tyle and deliverv. It was so 
much out of 1 lie beaten path of 
ihe usual sermon that it was 
most fascinating; because ot it- 
newness. 



traditions, 



A ith characteristics, 
deals .... and iraills." 

"These (pialities Hags borrow 
from the nations they rejircsent, 
'he people over whom they wave. 
If a nation is great ami benign, j 



BIG MAIL STEAL 
SEEMS CLEARED UP 



It i'a;rl\ bristled w ithl 
I |ilcndi<l th(Mig!it and clima.\. Dr. 
Hutchins is an orator of first wa- 
'er. He took as his subject "'Thy 
Xingdom Come" or a "\\ Drld's 
Visif)n and a Day's Work." 

'The class made a splendifl ap- 
:>earance; their costiunes being of! 
imiisnal l)eaulv and very ell'ec- 
;ive in the line (jf march as tlie\ 
entered the auditorium wliicii 
was crowded kvith interested pa- 
r«»ns and friends. 



flag on every 
throughout thi* 

Commander ( i;'.lbraith*s message 
to the .\merican people on the 
Flag Da,\ anniversary came with 
peculiar fcjrce because of the sud- 
den end of his career soon after 
he prepared it. It reads: 

"Flags are like people. l"he\ 
arc full of personality, endowed 



triving to mak 
".n internation;il as well a 
Uvidual tenet, then is the .^^^ 
that nation a glorious emblem 
;Mid a symbol <d right and trutli. 
Hut if the nation is a mean, a 
eahjus and untrustworthy gioui> 
hen its Hag is only a bit of col- 
ired cioili." 

"Down thr(fugh the ages men 
lave fashion.ed baimers : have 
narchc'l benea'h them into bat- 
le and toiled bem.ath them in 
»eacc. They i^jivc died for their 
llags. I'lags have been the lirst 
bright thing to which the child 
has thrilled with recognition, the 
last thing taken by the soldier to 
his grave." . 

"But is the Hag worthy of such 
reverence? Only, indeed, if those 
who revere it have a grouj) ccm- 
science and a group aspiration to 
be honorable and just." 

"Our flag was born when the 
nation was an infant. 'Tlie breeze 
that first rippled its starry folds 
brought wbisjjcrings of troubled 
events, violence and bhx>dshed. 
But our flag Hves on, to see the 
nation live and grow and pros- 
per. Our flag has been carried 
into many battles but never on 
the side of i.onquest It has 
known grave danger but never 
has been sullied by a national 
shame." 

"This Hag ihal ripphvs in the 
public building j wind today is worthy of our rev- 
country today. ' erences because we of this nation 
have striven ard always must 
strive to keep our ideals lofty. 
Today we will ])ledge again our 
love for our flag and our firm 
purpose to ser /e it. Our pledge, 
made today and acted every day. 
will keep the Stars and Stripes 
glorious." _ 



(Ily A.s.si>riul''<i I'rc.sK) 

Chicago, June 14~Wilh (he ar 
the Colden' Rulc|rest of Paul Bolantt. grocer, and 

an in- 
flair oi 



wmm MAN 

HEAOS THE LEGION 



seizme in his home of thousands i 
of dollars of new bills. Depnii- 
meiit (»f Justice agent today ■.•lidi 
the ;j;.^0O.UO0 mail robbery at the' 
Dearborn street station .'\pril (>th., 
is virtually cleared up. l*light 'men' 
are in en-tody, including P.ig J inT 
.Murphy, former legislator audi 
n((W ])residenf of the Gas House i 
\ orkers" I nion. arrested yester- 
day when .$I12,(XK> was found hid- 
'en in a trunk al the home of his 
father-in-law. 



(I'.'- Asfloctatfl I'rc.s.s) 

Indianapolis. Tnd.. jntie 11 
lolm (I. lunbry. of Grand Rapids. 
M ichi.t;an. was unanimously elect- 
ed national commander of the 
American Legion at a meeting of j 
ihe .Vational r.Necntive Commit-' 
tee here today. He succeeds t ol.( 
iMederick flalbraith. Jr.. killed in i 
.'11 automiibile accident here 
Thursday. 

CARPENTIER EXPECTS 
TO OROPDEMPSEY FIRST 



decisions were m.-irlc by a tribun- 
:vl consisting of C W. Larson, 
•hicf of the United States T)air\ 
Division. A. J. (ilover. editor of 
"lioard's Dairyman." and Prof. 
C l.arsen. of the illincjis .\gri- 
. uhnral As^oeialion. 

.Mrs. Charle^ f'orbaiidt. jetTer- 
sontown. received t.ve dollars for 
having submit red an outstanding 
l)aper and ^li^s Hendrick receiv- 
•d a similar sum for submitting 
'>nc of the best papers from the 
state. 

Miss Hendriciv's prize winning 
*ssay follows: 

" The handiini,' of cream under 
irdinary fam! conditions is a 
na.lter rcjuiring much i)ains and 
arcfnl thinking. .My farm is no 
xception. 

"To jirojieri- profjurc cream I 
>tart at the ilairy barn. The 
lairy barn is !,-.|,t in a sanitary 
'•i>U(lition. Precautions are ta- 
"cen while milking nf>t lo create 

• ny dusi ur air form of Tilth that 
night reach ih : milk. 

"Second. I see that liie eow 
•re healthy and that their lulder 

• nd teats ;irc ,properIy cleane/' 
)efore inilkin-^. 

"Third. 1 use milk pails that 
'.re so lar a- po-,-iilc -.(■:• in ic 
.ml contain .i profectise hood 
;hus lessening the chances for 
the accumulation of harmful Ii.m - 
tcria. 'The utensils are washed 
••nd scalded as often as used and 
olaced in the Iresh air and sun- 
light every d.iv. 

"l'"t)Urth, my sei)aia(or is -ild 
'•d ami washed as (;ften as used. 

"h'ifth. the c;eam is luld .-ii a 
temperature '>> (he larg(! dee| 
in win'ili the cream is sijs- 
!>eiid( d. Tlii^ well conl;iins \\ a 
'er uhi(li remaiiii at a tempera- 
Mire of abotjt •() degn-es. 'Thf 
cream is lii|i;>ed lo I.ouisville. ;■ 
distance o\ ain.nt N) miles twiii 
to three times ;! week, fh-jx-ndnig 
on the season. 

"1 find that ihe ref|uisites for 
.uood cream |>ioduclion are ai-so 
lute cleanliness ami .i tempera- 
lure of from .-'O to fiO de'MeesI 



(By AsHociated Prctif:) 

Washington. June 14 — (iovcrn- 

meut employes who acti\( Iy o])- 
pose the administration's govern- 
ment reorganization plan will be 

lismissed, the President and his 

."abinet decided today. 'The deci- 
sion is said to have resulted from I impri >\ cmcnt 

ctixities of some employes i during his term of f>ffice. 
spreading propaganda against the 

H-ganization policy. It is under- 
stood the orders to be promult;;' 
-ucj jB .<'[jBpionjTjd [),Tiun; .nv \>.-> 
reau chiefs who arc aaid ii> have 
Seen bringing influence to bear on 
Amgress to prevent readjust- 
iienl of their particular bureaus. 

HERE'S IRONY OFTaTE 



while 



Imlding lor s'iipmeiit. 



of Mr. Sapiro the gnjwers crowd-, 
ed to tables kcattered throughout 

the court house, and beseigcfl the 

i 

clerks. Many who saw that there' <ny A»i.sociat'-'i I'l .s.s) 

would not be an opportunity to .Manhassett. N. j.. Jime 14 — 
sign, to(jk coi)ies of ih" conl r;ict , ' leorges Carpenlier, when he 
home, intenciing to return ihemi meets Jack Dempsey July 2n<l, 
signed by their tenants and then ! expects to land the first telling 
selves in the morning. humch. In conversation with his 

'The court room in which 'friends and adviser. Cai)tain Mal- 
Sapiro spoke was crowded till|Iett. he aid he would drop Demp- 
there was "slandiHg ' ro(>ui on!y"|sey if the latter made a single 
nearly an hour before he] mistake. Carpenlier, said Mal- 

, is not afraid and things he 
better than an even chance to 



lor 

mounted the platform. The gal- 
lery was also crowded and hun- 
dreds of farmers wailed in the 
streets and steps and in the halls 
of the court house till the clerks 
took their places at the tables and 
the contracts were officially offer- 
ed to the growers of Shelby eoun- 
tv. 



lett 
Ik 



is 



wm. 



Atlantic City, J^. J.,- June 14 — 
jack Dempsey 'deviploped a 
grouch today. Manager Jack 
Kearns said "it does roe good to 
see Dempsey act up bit. It con- 
Those who first took advantagej vinces me that he is al)oul in 
of the opportunity were the larg-' shape." Meanwhile Dempsey said 
est growers of the county Con- he did not need any training this 
tracts covering amounts from week but would start in the lai- 
250.000 pounds down to 000 ter part of the week and keep it 

up until the finish. 



pounds, were signed in the first 
few minutes. 

Woric will be continued viyor 



He asserted 
he was never in better condition 
three weeks before a match, "not 



"13" the Lucky Number 

O'y A.s.mi.iated F'rp«.s) 

.Marseilles. (tmr 11- 'T h r 
"'Thirteen ( Iiil." of cii \ Ic 

cided to jtut its liuky numl>er to 
the test (»n lwida\ .May l.\ They 
went lo Monte Carlf». staked 
I,.^(K) francs ;-acIi on number I.? 
straight anrl s((„,d breathless 
while the li:ile marble spun 
around. .\'uni!)''r 26 won. 

Labor Wins A Pmnt 

Chicago, lu'.v \4 — T'nion lalxu 
wou its fight for negotiation of 
agreement with the railroads l)\ 
a system oi fcdera.t ion (>{ siiop 
crafts acting for .•ill emidoyes 
comprising the.se crafts, in a de- 
cision handed down by the l'"ed- 
eral Railway Labor Board to;. ay. 

Prof. T. B. McCartney, long a 
professor at Transylvania I tii- 
versity, was elected acting j)resi- 1 
dent when Dr. Crossfiedl left. ! 

One was killed and two others j 
are dying as a result of a fight in , 
a circus tent in Lawreiiee county, 
^vhen offic/?rs atlejnpted to eject 
drunken men. 



ously until the minimum of 75 per even excepting my match with^ 
cent is obtained. Willard." • 



All of Kentucky's eight Demo- 
cratic congressman voted against 
the Porter' peace with Germany 
resolution, j 



(i:\- .V.s.sociated I'n-.s.s) 
Louisville, fune 1-1 — Spencer 
\'andeidnirg. .i0. manager of the 
Louisville .Safety Council, aufl ? 
preacher of the gospel of acei- 

lent prevention, died here eariv 
today as a result of injuries sus- 
iained in an automobile acci<lenl 
near .Si. Matthews. .Satudray. .\n 

uitomobile crashed into the rear 

• f the car in which X'andenburj: 
.\ as ridingand threw him and two 

•iher occupants out. The deal I 

ar sped a\v-ay. 

THRELKELD TRIAL ON 
IN NIGHOLASVILLE 

.\i(diola.>\ ille. K\.. [line II — 
The trial of the Comniouwealth 
vs. i'rof. T. B. Threlkheld. charg- 
•(1 with sliiiotiiig to death of ." r- 
hur Denman. senior member • I 
be firm of Denman Bros., mer- 
hanst, of this -ity. hist October, 
was called in court .Monday 
norning. This is the scronci trial 
)f the case, tlie jur\ last .Vovciii 
^er beiii'j tmable to reach a ver- 
!icl- 'The case has caused wide 
■preafl interest because of the 
•roininence of all persons coni ern 
<I that it was necessary to sum 
ion, a jury from Mert cr county. 

I''if(\ inrors were selected from 
hat countv and alter sevr.il 
lours, the following were t hoseii 
o hear I'm- ease: ( harlc' l.eoii- 
nd, H. T. Lyen. II. .M. ( ummiiis, 
T. T. Dean. J. H. Robinson. W. C. 
i 'at rick. C. 'T. Sparer. M. C. .Mor- 
ris. C. B. .Sullivan, W .M. t rews. 
<. B- Teater. William A«lkinson. 

The prosecution is being con- 
Uicted by John H. Welch. W. J. 
Baxter. John .S. Dcering. of tliir' 
'•ily; B. A. ( i iitclier, <if Winelie - 
ler, and jaiiies ( i. Denn\ , oi l.e.\- 
iiiglon. Judge I*".. B. Hoover, of 
this city, arid Maur\ Kempei. "f 
Lexington, represent the defense. 

The first witness to lake tlu- 
stand was William Denman. jun- 
ior member of the tiriii. .Mr. 
Denman said the trouble aro.se 
over a conversation over the tele- 
phone with Prof. 'T. }'.. 'Tlir(! 
keld about the .sale of football 
tickets to the Threlkheld .Selmol 
games, which the younL;er Den- 
man refused to buy. His lesti- 
monv was the .same as that given' 
last 'fall. 

Dr. C .\. V ance and Dr. T P.. 
Pearson, attending physicians, 
were next called, followed by 
Mrs. h'lorencc Denman. mother of 
the deceased. The trial |)robably 
w ill consume several adys. 

A. H. Nichols, of Salvisa. Mer- 
cer county, foimd a baby girl on 
his doorstej) T'"rida\ night. The 
little lady was about three weeks 
old. There is no clew to its par- 
ents. .\ bill was j)inned to the 
dress. 'The baby was turned over 
to the Red Cross nurse who is 
trying to find a home for her. 

Ice Cream Supper 

The ladies of the colored Ikip- 
tist church will have an ice cream! 
supper on the church lawn Wed-j 
riesday evening, June IS. at 7:,^0. 
Come and bring your friends. 2t 



Island tor the (.fVice, that he has 
deci<lcd to accede to their desires 
and is now i canditlate, subject 
to the democralic primary. 

Mayor livan^ has scrve<l as llic 
city's chief executive at a time of 
the iiio t perioil. lie served 

during the wai times, when limes 
were hard; he has a<lvocated a 
bigger ;in 1 a 'utter iii\. a clean- 
ier cil\. an iiiipro\<d rit'.. .Many 
)a\e been made 
The 

streets and sfwers bear mute tes- 
timony l(» the progress that has 
been mad'.: and many other bless- 
ings li.-i\c eoi'T to old Kiclmiond 
during ihj past four years. He 
has made mistakes, of course — 
'A ho lia - not .'lilt tln-y have been 
unintentional and his friends say 
that the .mreat .nass of the pe<ij)lc 
kiiow that he i'as honestly tried 
lo serve ihem lo llie very best of 
his ability, stri -iug always to do 
his duty, lo do right by the poor- 
est citizen and with a s{|nare deal 
a.Iways for every man. woman 
•■'.nd child. 

In a letter to thi Daily Regis- 
ier he announces his candidacy 
as follows : 

Mr. Shell oil M. S;iiil!e;. . 

I •■.(lit or Daily Register, 
M\ Dear Priend — 

.Some Weeks ;i[^<, I -.lated thru 
\our paper thai I would not be :i 
cauflidate for reelection as .Ma\o, 
of the City of Kichim>n»l. .Since 
that time many of the people have 
iirgeil me to make the race. 

1 lia\e. 'iherebtn-. dcciilrd to 
! Mii and ti:<- -,iipport of e\ci-\ < i»i- 
/cii will be vcrv mu»"h appreciat- 
ed 

It iias I)e( 11 my e.anie-i c|e,irr 
to give to ihe city a good a'lmin- 
ist ration, and if I am again hon- 
ored. I -h.all coiiiiniic th;il pt.dirv. 
i>rohling by iIm- mistakes of the 
]>ast. 

With the very be-t wishes. I 
• im. \ ours Iriilv. 

I.. P KVAN'S. 

GUN. HALY wm ~ 
FOR A FEW HOURS 



The ablest and best loved dem- 
ocralii politician and leader in 
Kentucky spent several hours in 
Kichmoml Tuesrlay afternoon. 
( ieneral Perc\ llaly, of Trankfort 
drove over with his friend. Jii'Igr 
i\ol)ei t W. Bingham, and Aaron 
Sajjiro, tobacco mark<'linL; expert, 
and was i^iveii a cordial welcom'7 
by his many friends here. lb- 
was greatly impressed with Kich- 
inoiid's inipi fivement sinee 1'>IL 
when he was here soon after Guv. 
McCreary was elected, and was 
I'rciparing for the inatigiirat i' 
( ien. Haly had more lo do w ith 
securing the nc>nnnation and elec- 
tion of (iov. .McCreary than aii} 
other man. He has always fought 
b)r victory b)r flemocracv first 
and stood lo\;dl<. h\ his frieiuK 
• it limes. lie numbers his 
frieinls and l'oll<.)wers bv the 
thousands all over the state. 
'Those who knew him best, love 
him nio^t. 

Tiueves Loot KevU 

Paducah. Ky , juiie 14 — Thie\es 
<lriving an automobile, raided the 
town of Kevil. near here, early 
today and after blowing a safe 
ami entering three business 
houses escaped- 'They got little 
of value. 

Today's Produce Prices 

'.juoted and paid by the Ren- 
aker Poultry Company. 

J'.gg^ I7c do/en 

Hens 18c lb 

Roosters 7c tb 

Broilers 4(> \b 

Sprijig Chicke:is 42c lb 

Ducks — 14c lb 

Geese 8c ft) 

Turkeys 15c ih 

Hams 25c !b 

Beef Hides 3c !b 

Horse Hides, No. 1 ..... .$2 each 
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TWOXENTS-A-WORD 



• WANTED— To rent house 4 or 
5 rooms, god neighborhood. Mod- 
ern convenience. Indian Refining 



Company. 



1364 p 



FOR SALE— Cheap a McCor- 
mick wheat l)intler in good re- 
pair J. WiU W agers. Phone 888. 

140 2p 



-Axir.instcr 
new : wiil 



NOUCE TO PATRONS 

Qassified Advertisements will be inserted at the rate of JWO 
PENTS A WORD, minimum charge 25 cents. 

Positively no advertisement will/ be accepted unles% accompa- 
iued by the cash except from those v;^ho run regular ledger accounts. 

When an advertiser withholds his name and substitutes a let- 
ter or number, all replies should be addressed to su^ fetter or num- 
ber, as the Daily Register is not at Ubttky^ to disdose the identity 
of the advertiser. 

. PoKticai Am kwmwimMi fa 

The Oally Register is auiuorlzed to 
mnounce the following as candidates 
or office subject to the primary elec- 
lon Aug-ust 6, 1921. and the.re^ar 
liectlon November 8 1921: . • 

for Represetitatlve in Legislature 
D. WIM.TS KEXJfKDY 
For County Attorney 
JOB P. CHENAUI/I> 
For Commonwealth's Attorney 
Wm. jr. BAXTER 
of Jessamine County 
BKV A. CRirrCHER 
of Clark County 
^or County juage 
G. II. AlVGEL. 

joux o. goodloe: 
0»r County Clerk 
y R. o. mroBBRLT 

HtTGH SAB«tTKI,S 
For Tax Commisstoner 
HEN n. rovpeLi. 

WrLL M. ADAMS 

chaiu.es martin 
l^or circuit Clerk 
JAUMsr W. WAGBRd 
For Sheriff 
XATf BENTOW 
EXKER DEATHERAGB 
For Jailer 
BAH HUNTER 

OHA8. 8. Rocaaw 

S. D. JONES 

Ck BURODf 

' Tov UHglstrate— 8th District 
OrrrS TBJcTeR 

From Union District 
C. I.. TIPTON 
Mayor 
nJUHVKlj RICE 
iM>BBRT GOLDBH 
W. IS. Rf^ANTON 

U. P. ETANS 
For City Attorney 
BUOBNE HOTWAKAji 
C. RICE 
For Chief of PoUcw 
CLAt'DE DKA OI'C 
JAMES P. f>JTTS 
For Councilman 
REED JITETT 
W. I,. L.EEO>4 

From Cou''thoii8e Ward 
For Police Judgre 
DAVE POWERS 
«. MIRRAY SMITH 
For City Councilman 
BIGE MeCOWAN 



Richmond Dafly Register 

S. M. SAirri^KV, Editor anil Proprietor 

l^nteiod Lit 111.- ijoslollUc at Kich- 
niond, as sfooiul class mail matter, un- 
der act of <'iin;'r<'ss ui' IsT.'i. 



Bubrit-rlertlon Kate* 

Sy aall, oile yed!"- oulMlufe Ky- 
Hy aoall, I y«ar in &.eutucky . 
*y nail. 8 months out at iur_ 

<y uiall, 6 uiouthH 'u Ey- 

« II « ._.«\. . 



■*y aaail, » morifViri out of Ky_ 

rcy mail, 3 luoijilis 111 *iy- 

fij mail, 1 moDih out of Ky BP 

dy asall. 1 month lu Ky •* 



-.4.«0 
13.00 
|2.2b 
11.76 
$1.2C 
$1.00 



NLWBY 



FOR S-\LE- 
11x12, good as 
cheap. 13. Z. McKinney, 
352 or 412. 



rug. 
sell 
Phone 
134-2 



5TR.\YED from premises— A 
finall sorrel mare pony. Tele- 
phone 8C3 or notify Jett Bros,, 
Richmond, Ky. Ip 



LOST, t.L rayed or stolen from 
my farm thr-- . Mes out on Red 
House pike, three red steers, 
Aveighiiig about 500, 600 and 700 
pounds ; re'vj, > -r -cturn or in- 
formation to L . . a Ballard. 
140 2p 



CANDYM-\r:iXG business. 
Start at home. Everything fur- 
nished. Men-women. $30 weekly. 
Bon-Bon Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 



FOR SALE— 'J iiurobred Aire- 
dale puppies; 2 months old; not 
only good pets but all-round 

farm and wat'-l! ^ogs- the most 
intelligent ih^ is. R. C. 

Coomt-r, jjli-oii!- >- — w Waco; P. 
O. SpeedweJl. Ky. 130 10 

LOST— P.H'i-vecn Foxtown and 
Riciimond, Fn-lay morning, black 
coat white. Ricturn tO C L. Bald- 
win, phone 22'n^—X.. 132 4p 



TAKE NOTICE— For sale or 
trade, a Deerii^g Binder, good as 

new , just cut 80 aces of grain. 
Fhonv Calvin A.gcf. 2t\v-2\v-p 



Watch f"or announcement 
of the big Piano Ccntest at 
Muncy Bros. ____________ 

Sweet Potato Plaats 

Our fanU'Us P(«.rto Kicu Yam 
potalo jilants set now will pro- 
duce potatoes of <xtra fine eat- 
ing and keeping <|;ialil!cs I'lant- 
bv oypri--; $1.5') ]>fr llitnisan<l. 
Repaid mail 5U0 Sl..^<t; 1.000 
$2.50. Parker Farms, Moultrie, 
Ga. 136 lOt 



RBPimUGAir CANDIBATBS 

For Tiix. Commissioner 
W. C BNCaUB 

mtaanr tatlor 

Tot Sheriff 
KrnXlAM H. BVRGBS8 
War County JudiK» 
W. K. PRIOB 

For Jailer 
OWEN DOUr;i,A9 

For Jrat;i.strat' — Sth Dfst. 
CRAYTOV WMITAKKR 



All having claims against the 
estate of the late Thomas H. 
Broaddus are hereby notified to 
present same, properly proven as 
recjiiired by law, to the undersign- 
ed on or before August 11. 1921- 
or liave them l)arred. All owing 
him must settle at once. J. W. 
and Fee Broaddus* Administra- 
tors. 112-4p 



W. O. A. 
<3M— w e tl«' ■Tt ^ exW wtwre-H— Hli 
PR. MBWM EL KmWBiiL 
GHIROFRACTOR 
(Palmer Grnd:inte) 
OtSce Hoam — • to 12 1 2 to B 
Appointmeot by 241 W. Main St., 
PhoM SOS 





MUSIC 



Rollicking 
* Comedy Success 

*'The Man frpm^ 

By9ooA TatUnffom and Hany Imm IRbMl 

New YoKk Cast , ^ 



Thrilliog siftiations, bubbling 
faiimof and dever accine vseSat 
this play an exceptionally popu- 
lair Qi fl^ftfl"n "^ faiftirfft 




Rtilpath Chautatupia 

\l Just Oiie^ l7 Attractioai 
^SEASON TICKETS f2.7S, PWi 10% tAOC 



Danville's tax rale was tixed at 
75 cents on the $1C0 worth of 
property. Richmond is no\V pay- 
ing a school tax ot 75 cents, but 
it v.-ill undoubtedlly go up to 
$1.50 if the bond issue is beaten 
and money has to be secured to 
take care of llie sr]io<il cliiklreii 
some wa}'. The kick that has 
gone up over the country over 
the increa-cl trorc-^ under Gov. 
Morrow isn't a thing to that 
which you'll hear if we all have 
to pay a $1.50 school tax in ad- 
dition to the -.ccular city taxes. 
Better stick a pin in tiiat and 
vote for the bonds. 

A New York stock broker ad- 
mitted before the Senate inves- 
tigating committee tJiat nearly all 
the Wall street bankers contribu- 
ted to the huge fund that was 
raised to beat H*nry Ford in 
j\Iichigan. If the Senate permits 
Newberry to retain hi'- -eat after 
the wiiolc-ale corruption of the 
liallot that lias been ^hown by 
sworn testimony, it might a> Avell 
auction its seats to the highest 
bidder. 



What difference does it make 
about a few derails of the pro- 
posed new school building as 
long as we obtain one that will 
be a permanent and safe home 
for the 500 litl!- ones of the city? 
They should !iave the best thai 
can be had. The School i'.oard 
is honestlv Iryini^- 1.» dn tiie riidit 
thing by them and the taxpayers. 
A few critics ^vill comjjlain thai 
his horn is out of tune when the 
Angel Gabriel blows^. the last 
trump. Why not give the little 
fellows the best vft> can Imy? 
I lave all of us for.^'olten lliat di- 
vine admoniti- >ii "Ina -nuu li as ye 
have done it uulu llie lea.t of 
these my chil<h-en." etc? It be- 
gyj^^io, loy,k like it. \'ole for 
those bonds Friday. 

District Att-.uney Thomas D. 
Slattery havS refused to resign at 
the request of the Attoreny Gen- 
eral so a reptiMican can I)e nam- 
ed, lie -'luyli-. to be allowed to 
serve liis term out. 'I Iiou^ands 
of republicans did so wlien Wil- 
son went in eis^ht years ago, and 
other thousands of them were 
never turned out df office at all. 

Seme Sight 

Teacher — ^You dirty boy, you. 
Why don"t vou v.a'^^h vonr fa'^e? 
I can -ee w liai _\ou had for break- 
fast this morning. 

Bob— What was it? 

Teacher — Eggs. 

Bob — Wrong. That was yester- 
day. — Lone Scout. 

On Easy Street 

Teacher- — Children, a planet i^ 
something we live on. Name an- 
other- 

Abie — ]\Iy grandfadder, he vuss 

a planet ! 

Teacher — Your grandfather 
Abie — Shure, vee lived on him 

fer years. — ^Vaudeville News. 



Mr. and Mrs. yi. Ik-.thina! 
entertained with an elaborate 
dinner on Sundav. Covers werej 
laid f..r Mr. and' Mrs. .\. J. Mil-| 
lion and chiId'"eTi, .\lr. aiid.\ii .. 
R. f£. 'i'udof uid liicce, Madaliiie 
Roberts, Rev. Charles Hines. of 
Geort^(.-t(f\vn, .Mr.-, (icorire .Mor- 
ton Jones and little duiigliLer, 
Gene Morton, of Cincinnati. 

Misses Rosa and Rnlli '! in n-'!-, 
Bernice Tudor and ^Ir. St rot her 
Long, of Lexington road, were 
Sunday guests of Miss Bertha 
Long. 

Misses Scottie Prewitt and 
Nellie Sallee were the weekf ud 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Scarborough. 

^Ir. and Mrs. C. G. Jenkins of 
Richmond, and Mr. and ^Jis. LTo- 
mer Jenkins, of Atlanta, Ga.. vis- 
ited Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Jenkins 
recentlv. 

Mr. and Mrs. AXT. Tudor en- 
tertained a number of relatives 
and friends at dinner Sundav. 
Their guests were ^.Ir .and Mrs. 
Thomas Jenk-n> and cliildreu. 
^Ir. and Mrs. ileorge ?[illiL)n anfl 
children. Mr. -nd ?.h-. Afarl: Mil- 
lion and sons and IMisses I'annie 
and Elizabeth Jenkins, Beatrice 
Tudor and Rcy Turner. 

Mrs. Bertha Dejarnette and 
Miss Geneva Haden. of Richmond 
visited their :rrandmotIicr, JMrs. 
Mary Ann Haden. Sundav. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. }.Iillir.n and 
daughter, Ellen Heathman. were 
virdtors of ]\Ir. and Mrs. S. S. 
r\Iillion, Sunday. 

Mrs. G. M. Jones and little 
daughter. n\ '/incir.nati. are vi-- 
iting relatives here and are boiiir.^ 
given a hearty welcome. Mrs. 
Jones was before niarri:iy;e .M ■ ; 
.\lacie Heathnnn and fre<|n ni l| . 
visited here where she :> 
h(»st of friends. 




ame 



1 



I a -per 



All!. 



Si;nda\- guests <.f 



:^fr. and .Mr 
lion were the 

Mr. and .\! r .\rlhnr Taylor. 

]\lr. .Albert Bogie is snrr-T;!! ■• 
with malarial chills and fever. 

Miss Nancy Tudor visited .Miss 
Bernice and .Miss Beatrice Tudor 
a few days tiiis week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Win. fenkin ; and 



through, experimenting. No more rTiitchiug. 
Ko more trying this and that. It's Cameis for me-—* 
every time. 

They' re so refreshing! So smooth? Someliowmildl 

Why? The answer is Camels exclusive expert 
hleiid of choice Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. 
.There's nothing like it. 

No other cigarette you can buy gives you the real 
sure-enough, ail-day satisfaction that comes from the 
Camei blend. Camel is the quality cigarette. 

Give Camels a tryout. Buy a pack today. Getyoui; 
information first hjand. Xqu'U tie tQ Camels, too. 



daiuditers 



^]|'■nt St'.nday 



Freeman Realty Co. 

I^hone 111 
Office Over 

CStiaeiis National Bank 



R L. CLARK 
OPTOMETRIST 

Office Honrs— 9 to 11; 1 to S. 
Offioo over Welk' Store* / 

Tefa p hpoc 6M 



-Mr. and r.Ms. Leslie Tavlor a 
Forest Hill. 

Mr. and Mr^. l.esli,. '|'n.i,,r. 
Baldwin, siien! Thursday wit 
.Mrs. Jesse Tudor. 

Miss Bernic3 fTeathman Tiulo 
is the o-uest of her aunt, .Mrs. 
Kufus Jenkins. 

Best remedy for Stomach Trouble 

."] am pleased to have lli<> op 
portunity to say a good word I. ; 
Chandx riain's Tablet;," A,rite 
Mrs. Mabie Bertel. of M,.!,. ; !-, , 
Mo. "1 think tiiey are the Im .,( 
remedy for stomach troubles, ! il- 
iousness and const ijjai •oii j \va\:- 
ever used. 1 have tak.Mi tln-m vtt 
and on for two or throe ye..rs 
and they always relievj ind'-c - 
tion, tone up the liver and nal.e 
me feel Ine. ^ junc 

SOCIAL and ^ERSONAf. 

Mrs. Mary Sullivan and daugh- 
ter, Miss Kathleen, will leave t°hi 
week to spend two weeks in i h, 
cago, where , the latter will at- 
tend Chicago University. 

Mrs. Annie Longmire, of Ham- 
ilton College, I-exington, is her> 
this week. 

Mrs. \y. H. West and daughter 
were called to Nicholasville Mon- 
day on account of the death of 
a relative. Mr. J. T. We.st. 

r\Ii-~s Margaret B. Parrish is in 
Nicholasville this week. 

Mr. J. F. Bohannon, Jr., whose 
father is manager of four of the 
rnines of Elkhorn Coal Corpora- 
tion in Eastern Kentucky, sti^p- 
ped otT in Richmond and paid 
Hon. J. A. Sullivan a two d:i\- , 
visit on his way home to Mem- 
ing. Kentucky, from St. Mary's 
College, in which he is a junif.r. 

Attorney J. J. Greenleaf was 
in Lexington Monday. 
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TINWIIVG — ROOPINf; — fJI'TTKn- 

INti — SHEET METAK WOHIv :M» 

YEAHS' E.XI'EIHEXtE 
T can mnke nnylhine from a tin 
cup up. Give ine u trial. Satlafac- 
Uoa Kuranterd. 

W. M. THOMAS 
Bm»» M TUnI Street, mmxt tm 
■MM'a BlaekraUta Sfe** 



City Transfer Co. 
Phones 94 and 469 



R. C. OLDRAM 

ATTORinRT mm€ OOKKBELIjOR ct hA.Vi 
OlOfeMB VnUiHas 
MOHMOHD. KKJITCOKT 
-J jtMMteal ■•• ottU FnettM bi 
mate mm " ^ 



YC^trVE TRIED OTHER 
BRANDS— 

I 

WHAT ABOUT A SACK OF 

MARY 

Flour 



Citizens to Discuss 



j 



School Situation 



Mads in Richmond and has 
foimd its way into many 



SECOND CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

TO NIGHT S p. m 

Speakers 
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Children, ISc; 2c war tax 20c 
Adults, 27c; 3c war tax 30c 




J esse 

^ LASKY 
present! 



TONIGHT 



William DeMille's 

production of 

Prince 
map 



WITH 



. Thomas Meighan 

Lila Lcc and Kallilvn W illiams 



ALSO 

^HIS FICKLE FANCY' 

A SENNETT COMEDY 
AND 
PATHE NEWS 



WEDNESDAY 

Harry Carey 

ifl WALLOP" 

A SURE FIRE WESTERN 
PICTURE WITH A 
PUNCH 



A CENTURY ANIMAL 
COMEDY 

'VAMPS ANO SCAMPS' 

AND 

PATHE NEWS WEEKLY 



THURSDAY 

AUCE LAKE 

IN 

'THE GREAT CLAIM' 

A METRO PICTURE 



Elderly People Need This 
In Medicine Chest 



To f^eve dironic constipation, always 
keep a bottle of Dr. Caldwell's 

Syrup Pepsin handy. 

NKARLY nil people as tli-v iidvaiico 
in a>^e suirerfromcliroiin- cniistip:!- 
tion. Manv, iiowovcr, arc in(litt"en--i)t 
the laxative thcv use, on the tlieory that 
"they arc ail alike." That is a great 
mistake. < 

Dr. Caldwell's Syrup Prjisin, fi.r (-x- 
anipie, is a mild, ui'iitic li'tuid l:ix;itive, 
and it does not lose its rifcct with re- 
peated use. It so Iruins tiie bov.el 
muscles tliat in ti;ni' ino.iicincs of all 
kinds can be dispensed with. 

A sixtv-cent bottle of Dr. Caldwell's 
Syrup Pepsin will last many niontlis. 
The prescription was written thirty 
years a>:o bv Dr. W. CaliKveli, :i w. !!- 
known faiuiiv doctor, v.ho is hi;irs li' 
now in his 82nd year and can : p- 
preciate v.'!::it ciiroiiic co;! si i i>:i l iuii 
must nieaii to cldcily jirople; iiow it 
brings on h'";'.(i;!(.l!es, colds, loss of rp- 
petite and sic< p, heaviness aud a 
pcneral dull leelinjr. 
> Every homo that h.as an elderly man 
or wonian should be ])rovidcd with a 
bottle of Dr. CiiidwcH's Syruf. Tcpsin. 
lujlht million bott'es were boiiyht at 
drua stores last yi ir. !t i.s a lj uly 
woiTdcrf ul constipation remedy. 




TRY IT FREE 

St-nJ me your name ad- 
dress and } M'i'l scud yoH :i jr.v 
trial }ioulcv} ri> Sv!*/' /'•. I'si'!- 
Address T».»Dr. W. B.Cald- 

hiov:L:hn, Ulir.oif. Exvry- 
hitdy vjnn If d th.n r.:'cds a 
Lix iv.'^-.and .' i.i li . :■-> ' 
the best. Xir.'ii r\c tjday. 



came as a great surprise to the 
iricnds of the young couple, as 
their intention-, were kept secret 
not even the bride's mother hc- 
in<f informed as to her plans. 
Mis> KnsscII has made her home 
here several year.-.. Siie is a ver\ 
talented youn;:: artist and has 
made many friond- licic who ex- 
tend cungraluialiuns and best 
wishes for their success in their 
new home at Irvine. 



SOCIAL and PERSOiNAL 



Entertained for Vicitor 

Mis> Hemic 
I.ouis. llie fju! 
JJcan and Mr 
\va>. liie hontjr 



». (illin.-. (>f .St. 
of .Mrs. Hale 
. ( harlo rowfll. 
"ue>l at an intor- 



which Mrs. 

:a\e .Monday 
])layers were 



ti m 
M r^ 



nial brid^jfe party 
William Millard 
afternoon. I lie _ _ 
^Irs. Kobcrt Hurnam, jr.. Mrs. 
S. I. Mcdau-ii. v. Mrs. Park. 
Harold I ?idham. .\ir>. < )ver- 
larbor. Mrs. Ihos. McCown, 
T. D. CiienanU. Jr.. Mr>. 
.\lc\ Denny. .Mrs. Hale Dean, 
Miss Collins. Mi-s jjiinia \\att>. 
Miss Klizabeth lurlc). Mi-> 
]\-it>v Rosson. Mis- l-;iaili liuch- 
anan. .Miss .Mary i.ttui^e De.ilh- 
crajre. Miss Hester Covington 
and Mrs- Charles Powell. 

Shower for Bride Elect 

(:hie of the n-.ost l'c;,nni"ul I'.'ir- 
ties of the siM-t>n ua- the mis- 
cellaneous shower j^iven by .Mrs. 
\\ in. O'Xeil for Miss Mary .\eili 
("irrcn. wliosc wfddinjj;- will be! 
solemnized at .^i. .Mark's Calho- 
lic church Tharsdav mornins^. ' 



The sjiacion. liomc was most 
attractively d.'corated with bas- 
kets <if pink .■•.ntl white tlnwcrs 
and weddin.iL; i":-lls MisS Aline 
o'.Xeil i)residcd at the punch 
bt.wl. Little Misses Sandlin and 
\\ riKer drc-srd most becoming'ly 
ill wcddini: atiire jirc-^cntcd Miss 
Cireen with '.lie -b.^wcr sifts 
which criii-i-ted of hand end)roi- 
(jered. linens. cul,i(!a-s and silver. 

A most delicious ice course was 
served, the ices bein^ molded in- 
to beautiful ])ink slijjjiers. indi- 
vidual cakes with pink ros<^uds 



',cll 



basket: 



died 



an<l uciMni , 
wilh ntUs. \l)inu thirty-hve 
j:^nc.>ts were pre-enl for the 
charming affair. 

Ru'-'ell — Tevis 

Miss Katie Mac Knsscll. who 
ha-< had char;:.;;- of the nnisic de- 
partment at Muncy i'lros. furni- 
ture establishment, and Mr. Al- 
iicrt l exis, wl: i i- in the cmjiloy 
of the. L. vV: .\'. railroad, making 
his rome at Irvine, wired Mrs. 
.\nnic KusseJl early Tuesday 
morning of ih'-ir marriage in 
Winchester where they clopcfl 
late .Monday evening. The news 



■iWMiiirTi-.iBi^iivarii 



^.rOU certainly v.Ti^t vO 
JL save money, ?.nd you 

would like to huve better bakings. 

Then ucs Caliamet. Il's ths 

bipgcst thi.n;^ j ^-a cr.n c) to in- 
pro-ire the y rf yor.r baLingo 

— End lovrcr baking cost:.. 

Cdurrct h mafic in thelarr:- 

est, mo-t r>anit:i;y Kak-n-r Powdev 
Facf'^.-ics in th2 World. Ko Cak- 
ing Powder i3 made under btl'.f:r 
conditions— noes can be boticr in 
quality. 

It contains only such ini,rc- 

diettts as have been oCicially ca- 
<loisedb^ the U. S. Pure Fo ).J 
Authorities. An sbGoIutc guaran- 
trrthst it is pur'-'. 




It received highest Award?, 

World's Pure Food Expocition, Chi- 
cago — Paris Exposition, Paris, 
France-^ixjsitive proof of its super- 

ior merit 

It is used by more house- 
wives and domestic sdentista than 

any other brand. 

It is sold at a rrioderate price. 

All you have to do is to compare 
costs to determine bow mticb you 
can save by baying Calumet 

Gluten is the muscle building part 
of, flour which is of great importance. 
To be sure you get in your bak- 

ir.gs use plain flour ard pood baking 
powder, (not self-rising flour). 



CalmnMCrMMl 
Cake 
Recioe 
— 3 cups pastry 
flour, 3 level tea> 
Bpoons Calumet 
Baking Powder, H 
cup butter, 1^ cups 
p-anulnted sugar. 
Yolksof 3 eggs. H 
cup cold water. 
Whitesof 3c(fgs. 1 
tcar.poon cranio 
extract. Then mis 
intbeiemlarin^ 



D. A. R. Meeting 

One t)f llie most unicpie and de 
li.^hlfui meetings c\cr held b 
the l.'>oonesborou.iL;li C hapter of I ' 
A. k.. was the one voterday a 
which Mrs. .Allen Zarin^; was hos 
tcss at her beautiful place. Chan 
miere du Prairie, in Jessamin 
county. 

The day uris a jierfcct jnn 
day than which there is nothin: 
niore perfect, and the drive Ihr- 
the country was an added charm 
The quests assendiled about noon 
and were Ushered into the loveb 
old house. It is situated in : 
mainniticent woodland on tin 
crown of a hill and overlo(d< 
what un(|uestionably was onci 
line (»l llu' most perfect example 
"t landscape gardening thai exist 
■d in this section of the counlrx 
This was in tl;c latter part oi th- 
eighteenth century and beginnin; 
of the nineteenth. Col. I)a\ i 
Meade, the original owner, wa^ ; 
man of vast fortune, ,-in 1 he en 
tertained on a scale that is alnios 
past the understanding of u- <> 
the present. Traclically all o 
the great men uf his time visile 
iiim at one time or another. Cix ' 
llie occasion nf the visit of La 
fayette. wishing to entertain o 
aii even more splendid scale tha: 
usual, he built an imense octagon 
shajH'd dr;*wing rc>om with ver 
high and beautifully panelled cei 
ing and beautifullv carxed >t>\\' 
walnut wooti work. It was i: 
this room crowded with tlie mos 
tascinaling an 1 i)ict urcsque mem 
nries that the meeting was hel 
.Monday. 

Mrs. Caperton. the regent, pre 
sided in her most happy moo< 
Mrs. .Mice Tribble. the'chaplaii 
r^ad the 24th Psalm. This wa 
li)!l(i\sed by the Lord's prave 
said in uni.son and the singing a 
a chorus. "Mv Countrv "'Tis o 
Thee." 

.\iter the reading of the mil- 
tiles of the .\Iay meeting, iher 
heing several Regents and e.xRc 
-(-nts ol other chapters presen 
-Mrs. Caperton called on. each fo 
a few remarks. Miss Knight an 
Mrs. .^imps(.n of the Trabnc Cha 
ler. Nicholas villc. 2klrs. C. D. (. he- 
ault. our vice- president genera' 
and .Mrs. Cassius C lay, of Bom 
'•on. all responded most graciou 

The study of the day was Hi 
toric Homes of Kentuckv. Mr- 
I. (i. Bosley being leader. 

.Mrs. Zaring gave a most inl( r 
c-ting account of the place w hf 
we were being entertained. \\ T' 
not an ancestral home of Mr 
Xaring. it has been in her famiJ 
between thirty and forty yean 
and she grew up on the man- 
glories connected wilh the i)Iace. 

W'ljeneevr .Mrs. CJeorge Pheli) 
is down for a paper something o 
interest is expected. Her tall 
on the home of Jefferson Davi 
and Zachary Taylor fulhlled ev 
••ry expectation and was charm 
ingly given. Mrs. Caperton's tall 
"u White Hall and Lincoln': 
home showed her on a subjec- 
ihat she was in every way famil 
iar wilh. She also touched oi 
other homes of Madison county 
which were of historical interest 
Mrs. Mary Bates Miller followet' 
with a few wor<rs on Ashland aiu' 
Traveler's Rest, and then gave a 
most interesting account of Sha- 
kertown and the -Shakers. Mis.^ 
Willie Kennedy read an article oi 
"h'et'eral Hill" and a \'ictrola re 
cord of "My Old Kentuck} 
Home" sung by Alma Gluck, clos- 
cfl the program. 

There were a great man; 
guests from adjoining •countie^ 
and the social hour following wa; 
es])ecially enojyable A mon 
delicious or elaborate luncheon 
could not well be imagined and 
comfortably seated under the 



Have you 
tried the 
new 10c 
package? 

Dealers now 
carry both; 
10 for 10c, 
20 for 20c. 

It's toasted. 




SAVE S MILES OF 




'lade of the magniiiceiil forest 
rees the company did full justice ; 
;i it: Oin- felt that the >\)\r\l ><( '■ 

111 .Meade and his lovely wit; 
lust have hovered romul ha])p> 
n the th<ni!.4lu that "Clianmiere" 

id once more come into its own 
■ ith the lavish hospitality an ' 

i\ company. 

The parly al the suggestion of 
\!rs. C'assius Clay, gave a risin.^ 
•Die of thanks t') Mr-. Zaring. 
■Speeches were calh d for. Inn alas, 
juite truthfully, we were all tn' 
Mill for utterance. It is a delight - 
Mil and happ\' memory to carrx j 
' hrough the summer. The nexi i 
neeting will be in September j 
\ilh .Mrs. Ccin-ge W. Phelps. 
The members of Ihjonesborough ! 
liai)ier present were: .Me.sdamc | 
I. I?, .\rbuckle. J. (;. Bosley. E.\ 
r. Ihirnam. 1. W. Ca;icrtiin. ( 
henault. C'. i-'. Chenaull. W 
olliiis. J. J. Greenleaf. |. 
lerndon. ( liarles Jell. C. 
Ceilh. .M. C. Kellogg. Lew's audi 
ames .\eale. T. J. OslK>rne. C'. I) 
'atlie. (i W. an<l Samuel 
'helps. Shellon Sau'ley. .Mary \N 
Millivan. .Mice P. Tribble. (r)nah 




T E P a 



Think of the 
needless 
steps - the 
wasted 
hours 

Then You 

WiU Realize 
That You 

Must Use a 



I).: 
.r. 

A 



Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 



WHY shcuM you endure kitchen drudgery wl en ycu rnn end il ca.-ily and forever? Why should 
you work v/ith less efficient equipment than man? Why should ycu squander woman's charms in need. 

less steps and wasted hours? ■ ■ n t^- 

There can be no good reason. Science leaver ycu no excuse. For the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 
brings kitchen freedom. It enables you to sit rest fully nt your work and to accomplish tasks in far 
hss time. Do not confuse it with cupboards sooel mes called cabinets. The Hoosier u a scientific 
Jibor-saving device — the cabinet a miiHon and a half women use. 

SPECIAL CLUB PLAN— LOW PRICES— CONVENIENT TERMS 



Xa.uers. Mar\ I'.ates .Miller. K. ' 
Turley. and .Misscs Laura 15right j 
Mary O. Covington, IJessie 1) 
"V. .\nne and i-.mma 1 )e jarn.ctte. 
laude (iib^on. W illie Kennedy. 
'5essie .Miller. Jennie I'arkes.j 
Irs. k- T.. Cimlee and Miss ^lae 
'helps. 

The guests of the hostess we- e 
Mrs. G. W. (ioodloe and Mrs. T j 
r. Covington. j 



Price cannot withhold this great convenience — 
Hoociei's prices arc moderate. And you need 
net have the cash — Hcosiers are scW cn conven- 
ient terms. Should you, then, deny ycurse'f tnis 
work -reducing, needful article cf home evu p- 
ment? Reasffo says, "No " 

Come at once — today — and select the Horsier 
that pleases you most. Join the Hoosier Club by 



ttpcsilin:? ^5.00. Your cabinet will be delivered 
zt cncc. Ihcn pay the balance in small weddy 
payments. 

We arc going to make this a big Hoosier week. 

And we want every housewife to conre and sec 
the Hoosier demonstrated. Don't put off your 
visit — ccme now! 



Richmond Welch Companyph one 9 7 



Ida Francis, the little daughter' 

)f Mr. and .Mrs. CIvde I'.arnett. •'^'>"- 

1 were guests a: 1 he 



seriously ill with whooping- 1 



le! in 

there 



Lexington 

.\ltnrne\ 



1".. .S. Wiggins 
1 fayette ho- 
.Mt)ndav. While 



W iggins was in 
a.l tendance at the C'. S. District 



.M fs. 
turned 



:ough. 

-Mr. Charles Jctt spent Mon 

lay in Le.xim.;to!i. 

Announcc-nu-nt of the . arrival ^■*>i"'t. 
'f a son at the home <if .Mr. and 
Ir-. ( 'has. Miclil^r. of Lexington. 

Mrs. .Michier was before her mar- i where she went to attem 
iage .Miss Louise .Scrivner. ofjmcncement exercises al 
he county, ami has a host of rel- 
tives and friends here who arc 
■iterestcd. 

Mr. [anil s .\lverson is here 
"t>m .\e\\ \\<r]< for a visit to his 
Mother. .Mrs. .Mai tie .Mversoii. 
Ins is his first visit in 37 years 
nd lie is H-cc;\in!4' a mostcordial 
\elcome, .Mr-. .Alverson was 
'■ported l)ett??r Monday. 

Miss Lillian Smith has relnrn- 
<\ from i'"rankfort where she 
'osed a most .'Uiccessfid term of 
■ cho(j1. 

.Miss Sue Ch-'uaull is a memberibome fnun Stjiite University 
d a house i>arty being entertain- the summer, 
'd in the Ikjiiic of Miss Laura 
larl in Mt. Sterling. 
Messrs I'aul iiurnani 
'ames Tribble were in Lex 
Monday. 

Mr. Charles I'owell has rCOwtn ; 
d to St. Louis after a week-jcnd j 
visit here. 

Miss Beltie .McCaiin Perry is 

• he guest of friends in Bards- j 

town. , Cnlcss you ask for "Diamond 

Friends will be sorry to knowjUyes" you may get a poor dye 
that :\Ir. Clac Shackelford is that streaks, spots, fades and 
mile ill at his home on West ruins your goods. Every ])ackagc 
f;^,„ - of Diamond Dyes conlams sunplc 

Mrs. Male j3eaii, Mrs. Charles tinting any pew, rich, fadeless 
Powell and guest. Miss Beriiicecolor into garments or draperies 
Collin^, of St^ 1 ouis. spent Tues-of any material 
dav in Lexington. No failures ! 



E. Till' .iiiirnam has re- 
from Washin.i;t"ii Cit\. 

coin- 
.Mis^ 

I Madeira's school, where her 
(laughter. .Miss Morence. was a 
member of the graduating class. 

Miss (iladys Fife, of Howard 
county. Missouri, is tiie guest of 
.Miss Mollie Fife, oh Lancaster 
avenue. 

.Miss Lucille Dean, ol .Madison 
High School, will lake a six 
weeks' ctmrjse at State Univer- 
sity. 

Misses Eli/.ibeih Hume. Lou- 
ise McKee. .Sue Chenault and 
Laura Isa.bel I'.ennetl are at 

for 



al- 
in 



.Miss Margaret Chenault 
i tended the Sigma N'u dance 
JiVdj Lexington. Tuesday. 

"iWOMEN! BUY NO DYE 
BUT 'DIAMOND DYES 



$8.00 Pays For Both 

Subscribe For Your tiome Paper 

RICHMOND DAILY REGISTER 

THE LOUISVILLE HERALD 

Kentucky's Greatest Newrapaper 

Both by mail only 
YOU SHOULD READ THE LOUISVILLE HERALD 

A metropoKtan daily paper that coBteiu m complete tele- 
graph and cable service covering the world. Stabs news from 
correspondents in all parts of Kentucky. The Herald's local 
service gives all thti news of Loaisville and suburbs. Society, 
Flnanci.-.l, M^irkel and Sport pages are In charge of the 
leli&ble authorities on these special w i b j e^ a. * 



Do^s It mean a><ythiiig to yon to 
ncwsprpcr that tntoresttt every 
;t is the. LouisviUv Herald yoa want i 
Register. 



to tha My 



No mistakes I 



If you also der^irc the Sunday Herald add to yat 

remittance. Order j our subscription through 

THE DAILY REGISTER. RlCUmND, KENTUCKY. 
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VOTES 



in 



the 



Screen Face Contest 



The Daily Register will assist the management of tiie 
Local Theatres in the "Screen Face Contest*' which 
starts Wednesday, June 1 5th, and closes June 30. In 
each issue of the Daily Register a coupon will be pub- 
lished which is good for ONE HUNDRED VOTES in the 
contest. All that is required is to cut out ihe coupon, 
write the name of the lady who has entered in the con- 
test, drop it in the ballot box at the iheatre, and the 
management will see that she gets credit for the One 
Hundred Votes. You are not limited to the number 
of these coupons. Get as many as you like and vote 
them for your favorite any night during the week. 



Extra Copies Will Be Printed 



During the run of the "Face Screen Contest" the 
Daily Register will print a large number of extra copies 
each day, which can be bought from the carriers sA five 
citxAs each, and in this way you can help your favorite 
win the contest. 



Standing Of Contestants 



From time to time during the *Tace Screen Contest" 
dbe Daily Register will publish a list of the candidates 
and their standing in the contest. 

CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND VOTE 

II FOR YOUR FAVORITE in the Face Screen Contetf 



j DAILY REGISTER COUPON | 

j This coupon is good for 1 00 VOTES for i 
' your favorite m * 

I SCREEN FACE cSSisT™" I 

I which entitles the wihner to a trip to Los j 
1 Angeles with all expenses paid. i 
1 i cast these votes for 1 

j 

J 



Miss 



L 





IcGAUGHEY 

110 



Has 
Been 
Appointed 



i 

JL 
i 




In The 



SCREEN 

FACE 
CONTEST 





Have Your 

Picture 
Hade Today 
And Get It 
Tomorrow 



McGaughey 

Clay Building 







and do you want to go to Los Angeles and hecome a Movie Star, with 

all expenses paid, together with a guarantee of an engagement with a 
prominent producer, at a handsome salary? j 

if 

Send yoiii' photo to Miss A. 6. Ward 

MANAGER ALHAMBRA & 0!!£RA HOUSE, RICiiMOND, KY. 

She ],n V . !r.i of the Screen Face Contest of the Morie Weekly" for 
Mauison county. \ ^ L ■. 

Slider, o; { jhoto^raphs will be made and fla-^hed on The leen at 
eveiy performance during the contest. 

=TE WINNEeS ARE TO BE SELECTED BY BALLOT 

The audience may vote at every performance dnrinf^ [he displaying 
nenod or they may rot-^in their ballots and cast ihem all rL once on ' 



I 



the closing day, when they nio sure they have ■-c^^n rM :k ■ 
graphs. One Ballot will be supplied with each Admission 









race 

ens June 1 
loses July 1 s 

There will be three winners in each local contest. Pholofrraph .aid 
slides of the Three Most Beautiful Girls in Madison county will he 
forwarded to Los Angeles, where six Judges — 

Wallace Reid, 
Victor Schertzinger, 
J. Parker Reid, Jr. 
Barbara Bedford 
Qouveneur Moi l is 
Gardner Sullivati 

all of whom are persons of eminence in Film Land, will select the pic- 
tures of those who appear to them to be most suitable for the screen, 
and these pictures will in turn, be submitted to MR. WILL V. WILLIT, 

one of the most eminent motion picture producers m the country. Mr. 
Willit will then choose ONE lady represented in the photograph se- 
lected will be the winner of the contest. "The Movie Weeky," Na- 
tional promoters of th^ "Screen Face Contest," will send this fortun- 
ate young lady to Los Angeles, and will pay all expenses of the trip. 
She will be given an engagement in one of Mr. Willit's productions 
and will receive a salary for the period of her engagement. 

THE THREE WINNERS OF THE LOCAL CONTEST WILL ALSO 
RECEIVE A 304)AY PICTURE SHOW PASS 

The opportunity you have long waited for has come — Fame and 
Fortune are within your grasp — Don't Hesitate. 

Send Your Photograph Now 

If you are interested see Miss Ward at once 



!!l 
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Want to Fed Just lUgiit? 

Tonight « 



Take 



CLOSEST SCORE YET 
i SEEN IN LEAGUE 



T 




JUST TST IT AND SEE how maA better jm feel a llw ■oniac. That "Toggy" 
Wifcr^y, tirad, Je«'t-lmwr-wt>t'«-tfce ■rttw ieelMS will be gMe- 7eaH<{ed fiw. 

ROUBL,E IS, your system is 

clogged Nvit;i a !at cf iiiipui ilie^ ttmt yo;ir 
overworked di:jcsti\e zvid eliniinn.ti\ c or>;ap.r. 
can't get rid of. I'ills, oils, salts, calomel and 
ordinary laxative-;, ci-iiiartics and purges only force 
the bowels aiul j :>h1 l!ie liver. 

Nature's Remedy (,W\. TaMcts) act.; on the .<:tomach, 
liver, hovvcls and c cii kiilncys, not forcinij, hui ton- 
ing and .stiei!!jtlitMMn;; those orj^ans. [he ipmiIi ii 
prompt lelicfy^aiiu u-.ll, lasiinjj beaeiit. Make the test. 

Nature's Rented y will act promptly, thoroii;;h!y, j r' 
so mildly, so pcntly, that you will tliiiik natusc hoi 
self has l oaio to I lie n-scue ::nd is doing the work. 

And ct, whit 3 ici'i:! V II '." «iiiprisrd to find hov 

1..UI I. iK'tiPc yoa teel— biiebit : 
britrr every way. 

it l.ai'iMally or slabborni/ 
i^a:ii;uicd, tike one Nl( Tib- 
let each nicht for i veek. 
Vbea ycc'll not tiave to I2l.e 
medicine every diy 
t jcasion.il MR 
ih.it Will he sat: 
Iceep yi.Ui system 
ronriiiica — keep 
Iceiinc your ticsi. 



i Results When Presbyterians De- 
feat Second Christians By 
3 to 2 Monday 



BAI 



PEACE 




now 'I'llKV .STAND 




and racommerklcd by^our- drugg^it 




} riiib 

> I''ir.-^t ( 'h! Htl.in.'i fi 

; I'lc.sbyti i ians 4 

i I'.apti.'it.s 4 

Socond I'hii.'iliaiis 4 

j < 'atliolif:; 1 

; :Mothodists 0 



.."iTl 1 

..■■.Tl 1 

I 

..'>7I 1 

.000 



(Jet ,1 2Sf 
Bo: 



nd SON 




TOMIGH^T^ 

Tomorrow Alright 

'€€1: A 15/" Box 




DESTRUCTIVE FIRES 

are sweeping property all over the country. 
Protect yourself by taking out a policy in the 
safest and most economical company in the 
countiy. A small cost will insure you big 
protection. 

J. Vv. CROOKE ^ 

0£5ce at Citizens National Bank in Richmond Motor 
Company Garage 



(By E. T. Higgin.s) 

SecoD'l Cliristians went 
down ill their third straigiit de- 
feat ^londay on the Normal field 
by tlie ^o«»r(.' of to 2 at the hand.. , 
< '\ ['n -l)} lerians. Keith, an 
(ilil lime star, was selected to 
start for the Presbyterians while 
Dykes went the entire round for 
the CamplieUites. Harry Han- 
ger, who succeeded Keith in the 
fifth, did not allc)W a hit in tlie 
three innings he pitched. This is 
the liest form he has shown this 
season and notes another come- 
back of which thib league is flood- 
ed. Keith also pitched in old 
lime form. The -;onllii>a\v kept 
tliem guessing and allowed tuily 
tliree liits. He wliiftc 1 rive (.1 his 
oponents. 

i )vkcs.' starliii'.^- his hrst game 
iof tiie season, had only one l)ad 
j inning. In this inning the Pres- 
!l)vierians scored all of their runs, 
i 'l errill was safe on a bunt and was 
■advanced to third on W. Crutch- 
er's hit between first and second, 
lie scored on Hutcliins fluke hit 
If) i\t)gers. Crutcher taking third, 
having stolen second. P.otli run_j 
ncrs scored or. K. liurnam's dou-' 
1/le between rigiit and center. 1\.' 
Piurnam took second on Telford's I 
hil over second. Keith hit into ; 
double piay. R- Burnam being thej 
other victim. Winkler ended the: 
scoring- 'tv -^irikinc: out. | 




After Mother Had Been Re- 
stored to Health by Lydia 
E. Pinkham s Vegetable 
Compound 

Salisliury, Mass. — "For sovon roars 
I had a foniale trouble and such hearing- 
(!<nvn pains f coulii 
h'irdiy do my house- 
work. TIk; doctor 
.said, 'If you can 
have another baby 
it might be the best 
thing for you but I 
am afraid you can- 
not.' I began tak- 
ing Lydia E. Pink- 
ham's Vegetable 
Compound and my 
baby was born on 
'Peace Day'. If 
women would only take your Vegetable 
Compound they would have better 
health, i always recommend your Veg- 
etable Compound to the neighbors. " — 
Mrs. Tracv Patten, 2 Lincofai Ave., 
Salisbury, Massachusetts. 

The experience of maternity should 
not be approached without careful phy- 
sical preparation, as it is impossible for 
a weak sickly wife to bring healthy 
children into the world. 

Therefore if a woman is suffering 
from a ilisplacement, backache, inflam- 
mation, ulceration, bearing-down pains, 
neadai i-t s, nervousness or "the blues" 
she sh( uld jjrofit by Mrs. Patten '.<5 ex- 
porionct;-. take Lydia E. Pinkham 's 
Vegetable Compound and be restored 
to health. ^ 

Teach' r — Do yon know wdiat 
the Order of the I'-alli ? 

IMickey — .Siin-. ma'am. In ou.r 
house it's Kaly. then me l-.rudder. 
then me. — Butler Collegian. 

Cut This out and Take it with You 

. • A man often forgets the exact 
name of ihc ririiic'ie he wishes to 
j '.irchasc. and n> a la'^t re-^nrt b.e 
triices sometliiiig else instead. 
That is always tlisappoiniing and 
unsatisfactory. The saf.^ way is 
lo cut this out and take it with 
\ on -^o .IS to ma'ce snrr; of < cilirg 



HISLE GRADUATES 
AT WASH. AND LEE 



r.exington. \'ci. June 14 — Among 
the 95 young men who receive<l 
degrees from Washington and 
Lee University at the commence - 
menceinent exercises here today 
v. as Owen Walker Hisle. of Rich- 
mond. Ky. Mr. Hisle was awartl- 
ed the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
and ex])ects to engage in the prac- 
tice o^ his profession at Ricii- 
mond. Ky.. or in some other town 
in that state. Mr. Fdi-Ie has been 
one of the outstanding leaders on 
the campus ever since his en- 
trance a^ a freshman in I'^'lC). .At 
the outbreak of the war he vol- 
unteered his services and became 
a member of W^ashington and 
Lee's famous ambulance unit and 
it was while doing service wi'Ii 
this unit that he was awarded tht 
("rni:-; de ( lUri re for distinguished 
bravery in action. After the war 
lie returned and entered the law 
scht)ol. where he has made a 
mark for himself as a student. He 



MOTHERJAVE IT 

Virginia Lady Suffered With Aches 
and Pains Until Mother Began 
Giving Her Cardoi. 



YOU KNOW— 

TKat the majority oi keadacKes require a lautive 
before permanent relief can he expected. 
TKe "Lax" • 



m 



I-ook For 
'i tie lUd 
TiuUe Alark 



A 



TRADE MARK 



Accept 
SubsUtate 



THE lAXATTVE ASPntDI 

is 0.3 necorsary to the i>ermanent elimination of your headache 
as sti?um is to the loeomotive.^Fbr the same reason It is guaran- 
teed to satisfactorily rfelieve 

Colds, Inflnmza, IiOGrippe, the Pains of Xcnralgia, Lumbago 
uiid lllieuiiuitLsin. 

A trial will ponvtncc yoa that our formula Is rifjht. 

A FKW CENTS MORE THA.V TiiK ORDINARY 
At .^11 First Class „ Box 1.% TnMcts 

Drugstores I ne Lax Uentiy Act^ I'ri, ,■ :!o,- 



has been prominent in all brau'-h- Delta Kanpa which latter initiat- 
es of athletics and captained tiiis cs only tiiose who have distin- 
year's baseball team. He is a guishe'd themselves as leaders on 
member ot the Phi Kappa I'-i fra-j ihe eampus. Besides this he '-^ a 
tcrnity, the Phi Delta Phi honor- [ member of every honorary local 
aryMegal fraternity and Omicron "club in the Lniversitv. 



The vanquished scored once in 1 ( "hamlx rlain's Tabj.'ts. Von w?il 



itiie second and again, in fourth.; 
lln the second frame 'S'ader went 



COMMISSIONER'S SALE 

George Wain ;oti Plaintilf 

VS. 

X:innie .'.1. .Mi r.ro(nn ^Ic.Defts 
Pr.r-'Uanl ;o ir,i]rment and or- 
der of sale < ;Vere<l in the above 
st\l( (l action ' / the .Madison C ir- 
cuit Court at its May term. 1''21. 
the undersigned CtJinmi'^^ioiur 
Mill exjios;- 111 pj.blic sale, 'n llv 
highest and i"'st bi<!der on the 
premises in Pichmouil. l\v.. on 

Saturday, .July 2, 192i 
at the iionr ei. vcii (p'rliud-; a. 
m.. the fiilh.u iin' des. ril;i ,1 jTop- 
erty: \ cert.u.i lot of I.uki with 
im]irovenieiit s '.here(j!i, I'lra.tediu 
the city of Pi; hi lond. Ky., on 
Main street of said city, and 
bounded and 'k scribed as follows, 
to- wit : 

On the north by Ma'n street. 



oil the east ;,y the propertv of 
L. K. Lane. 011 the sdnth Iiv the 
property 01 T. j. Smilh aiid onl''^™ 
tlie west hy the jiroperly of Mrs. 
■niailir- I '.!u ii;.nrin. This is a verv 



at I ir 
de--ir,i I lie 
l<iO,ite(l, ; 
1 1' irht »( »d. 
TKiaiS 



jiit\-e of ];roj)er<y. W(dl) 
m.(i i'l a spleiuiid neigh 



: 1 



i)roperty will 1h 
sold on a cr( (ill of .six. twelve an< 
eighteen monJis, the 
ix.ini,'- rccjuired to execute 
I'oiids with appriived securitv. 
payable to tjie Commissioner, 
and bearing si:-: per cent interest 
from day .,f - .!(. mitil |;aid. v. illi 
a lien retaiii'i] an the jiroperty 
sold, to secur" the payment of 
said bonds and interest. 

P. P '[KRRTLL. 
.Master Com. M. C. C. 

14^24-1 



Saves Time -Saves Health 

Here is a. table drixilc 
made as quickly^ as you can 
pourliot water mto the cup 

Instant Posium 



j to second on Winkler's wild 
throw to first, stole third, and 
seoied on C arson's ont at first. In 
t!ie fourth C hase singled over 
slijle second went to third 
ion an error and scored on Yader's! have? 
|doul)le to left. Thev threalened' 
sin the si.xth when R. Peyton was 
safe on an error with none out. 
He stole second and third. C. 
Ivogers worked Hanger for a liaso 
on balls and stole second. .\ liil 

„ , ! Mould have won the game but 

i)urchaser , . ■, , 

. 1 Mancev was master and cot the 
:ute sale ^ , , . , ^ 1' 

next llirec in order. In the sev- 
enth A. Tnrpin received a base on 
1 .-iil< and look second and third on 
outs at first, but was cruell\ 
abandoned there by Hanger 
wlien he got Creech on an eas\- 
cliance. 

T\eitli and Burnam led the vic- 
tors in batting with two safe 
sTuashes. 

Winkler kept the Campbellites 
from scoring again by a fine stop 
off Rogers' diat as the next two 
ftdolwed w'ith hits. Hanger aslo 
made a fine stop in the seventh. 

Three clubs tied for second but 
of the Second Christians don'r 
break their losing streak they wiil 
1)e roosting with the JMethodists 
in the cellar. 



notiiing rpiilr .s'o satisfactor} 
f< >r constipaton and indigestion. 
— jiine 



Teacher — Henry, if you had 

liin e a')])l! s ami some one gave 
vou live moro. what would vou 



I !enr^• — I 'JVV 
in mv stomach. 
Dav. ■ 



! '! l!av<' a ])ain 
lopics of the 



Dublin, Va.— Miss Mary AHco 
Hnghett residing on Route 2; near 
liere. recently told a visitor of her 

interesting experience with Cardui. 
Miss Hughett said: "I had been suf- 
fering for some time with painful ... I 
I was pale, didn't feel like going. I 
Would just drag around, and couldn't 
rest to do any good. I would saffer I 
onco a month with my back, sido3 
and head. My limbs would ache and i 
1 didn't know what to do, but I knew j 
I must do something, for I didn't get 
well by letting it run on. 

"My mother is a believer In Cardnf. 
for she saw what it did for others at 
well as herself, so she began giving 
tl to me. 

"It wasn't long before I saw a 
change. It was just what I needed. 
It regulated me. I began to eat and 
sleep, and the pain stopped. 
' "Cajdui is witliout doubt the best 
! female tonic made, and I am glad I 
j can recommend it to others." 

If suffering -with symptoms such as 
j Miss Hughett mentions, or other ail- 
j ments peculiar to women, why not be- 
I ^n Cardui at once? Its merit is well 
j established by successful use for morq 
I than 40 years. 
! try Cardui! 

Your drutj'gist Bells 't NC-138 




'The Truth about Mexko' 

(!4n Illustrated Lectme 
h 

DR. FREDERICK MONSEN 

Doctor Monsen knows Mexico thoroughly. 
His is a vigorous, authoritative presentation 
of the truth about our sister republic 

nPTH NIGHT 

Redpath Chautauqua 



Just One of 17 
Big Attractions 



Season Tickets Only 
$2.75, Plui 10 ro T.:.x 



delights the taste, and 
causes none of the harm 
that often comes fiom 
tea and coffee. 

^Tberes a Reason 




I Instant 

FGSniM)^- 

A BEVEPACE i 




DIRECT SHIPPING PAYS BEST 



gs^When cream is ready to sell the hard 
work has been done and you should not per- 
mit any outsiders to make an extra profit 
off your efforts. 

'^'ou can ship your cream DIRECT to 
the Tri-State and save from ?>c to 7c per 
pound ])ulter-fat. li ts just as easy to de- 
liver cream to a rairoad station as to a 
cream buying stat'on. The Tri-State pays 
the transportation and guarantees your 
cream against loss in transit. 

THE TRI-STATE BUTTER GO. 

Cash Capital $2S0,00d.CO--CINCtNNATI, O 

Free Trial Cans gladly furnished ^ 
new patrons for. 30 days 
!g5^Most Tri-.*~tate jiatrons have two cans 
so when they take a shipment to the depot 
they can get the em])ty from previous ship- 
ment. 




Wr Kuarantt'o 
Tonr crrnm «nd 
cnnM aKsii'iHt less. 
W«' piiy rxitrcsM 
or bassase 

OVR PRICE 
FOR 
RCTTBRFAfl* 
IS 
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"HOW CAN I GET WHAT I WANT"? 



• • • • 



• • • • • 
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Presbyterians 003 000 0—3 9 4 
2nr Chris 010 100 0—2 3 2 

Two base hits — Keith, Yader, 
and R. Burnam. 

Stolen bases — R. Peyton 3, C. 
Rogers. Chase. Yader. A. Turi^in. 
Hutchins, Telford 2, W. Burnam, 
and W. Crutcher. 

Left on bases — Presbyterians 5, 
2nd Christians 6. 

Struck out— ;by Dykes 4; by 
Keith 5 ; by H. Hanger 3. 

Base on balls — off H. ?Ianger 2 

Pass balls — W. Crutcher 2. 

Umpires — Norman and Gentr\ . 

Time— 1:15. 

Mrs. Jonah Wagers has return- 
ed from (a short stay in Louis- 
ville. 



Do You 
Want— 

a job 
a partner 

a business 
an apartment 
a store 
an office 
a garage 
a loan 
a room 
good help 

? ? ? 

To Buy 

home 
an auto 
a lot 
furniture 
a piano 
a phonograph 
a rug 

a desk 
a typewriter 

? ? ? 

• • • 

To Sell— 

a house 
a fjn-m 
a ring 

a watch % 
a lamp 
a suit 

a coat 

a machine 

? ? ? 

« n < ntn 



WELL, What do you want? Have you tried to get it? Does any- 
body besides yourself know that you want it ? Do you know how to 
get it? 



Listen to this 



A green salesman was employ- 
ed by a large piano house in - 
metropolitan city. The first 
week he sold oiore pianos than 
any other sdeunan on the staff. 

On Saturday the manager call- 
ed him into the private oCGk^ shot 
the door, and said: 



"Young man, I want to ask you 
just one question — How do you 
do it?» 

"That's easy," replied the young 
man. "Instead of calUng on just 
a few 'prospects' scattered all 
over town. I assume that every 
one is a iHro^ect and stop at ev- 
ery hmne." . 



"Everyone is a prospect" 

The DAILY REGISTER Want Adv. assumes that everyone is a pros- 
pect. It puts what yoB want before many dkmsands of people ev- 
ery day — ^foF a few cents. Phone a Want Adv. to the E^AILV REG- 
ISTER and — get what you want. 



THE RICHiVlOND DAILY REGISTER 



PHONE 69 



PHONE 69 






TKe Daily Register, RicKmond, Madison County, Kentucky, Tuesclay, June 14, 1921 



Copyriglit 1921 Hart Schafincr & Marx 



Even the priee helps 
keep you cool 




That's very liillc to ask for one of these 
fine hot weather suits made by Hart 
Sehaffner & Marx 

Styled and tailored with the same care 
as tlieir more costly all-wool suits 

Sold by us on a mighty smaU profit to 
keep the priee down 

J. S. Stanifer 

The Home of Hart SchaCFner and Marx Clotheft 




COMMISSIONER'S SALE 



Im (. email Pratliers' Heirs, I'Iffs- 
vs. 

l''iceniaii J'raliici's Heirs, l)fl.s. 

Pursuant to judgmcnl and or<l- 
er of sale entered in llje above 
styled ,-utii.ii by the Madison C'ir- 
riiil Conn at its May term. 1921. 
the undersigned conunissioner 
will expose to piibnc sale to the 
liijLrbcst and best bi<kler on the 
]«rcniises at the hour of II o'clock 
,a- tn., on 

Saturday, June 25, 1921 
Ih'' tollowinu; d(scrdie<l properly: 

A pared of land in Madison 
eonnty. ky.. hint;" on the west 
side of the Kirksviiic and Ken- 
tucky River turnpike, and bound- 
eij follow s : f)n the north b\ the 
t;ileHfi cenieterv': on the east by 
Hie turiif)ike ; on the south by the 
'lilead church, and on the west by 
th eproperty of Alex Ray, and con 



uiininj^ one acre. On this land is 
a jfood dwelling house and- build- 
ings. 

I ICR.M.S— .Said i)roperly will be 
sold on a credit of six and twelve 
Diontlis, the puiciiaser bein^^- re- 
(juired to exeeute sale bonds pay- 
able to the commissioner with aj)- 
])ro\ e d'-ccnrily. and bcarin_<^ 6 per 
cent inlerset from day of sale mi- 
til paid, with a lien on the proper^ 
ty sold to >ecin-e tlic ])ayment of 
said bonds and interest. 

R. B. TERRILL. 
<S 15 22 Master Com. M. C. C. 

For Jthe Rdlief of 

Rheumatic Pains 

When you have stiffness and 
soreness of the muscles, aehinpf 
jctints and lind it dinieult to move 
without pain try massaging the 
affected arts with Chamberlain's 
Liniment. It will relieve the pain 
and make rest and sleep possible. 

jiine 



'l eacher — Is there any connect 
ing link between the animal anc 
vegetable kingdcMiis ? 

W illie — e.-., uiain! Mash. — .\t 
iuntie Citv Union. 



% Ils8il40 Years i 

CARDUi 

8 Tbe Woman's Tools f 

^ Sold EvwyMfliMO gjj 



MORE QUESTIONS FOR 
THE SCHOOL BOARD 



The School Board is ;isked to 
])ublish in a somenhal speeifie 
tashion the actual plans and spe- 
ifications of the new building 
reposed to be erected on the 
grounds of Madison High School. 

•An im])ression, no doubt, erron- 
e'His. has gone through the ooni- 
nnmity that a large part of the 
money will be .spent for what 
\oters consider non-essentials. 

For instance, will there be hard 
'•• tKid floors tln oughout the build- 
i-^g. — or will there be any 1 arrl- 
ood floors — if so. how many r 

Few of taxpayers of Madison 
county have -hardwcjod flcjors in 
their homes ; and soft wood lloor- 
nueh less expensive, last a long 
lime. 

W ill there be a lofty bell tower 
r cupola costing in the neighbor- 
lood of five thousand dollar'^? 

just how complete a theatre 
\' ith scenery, dressing rooms, 
wings and foot light> will the au- 
(iitorium seating twelve lum-lred 
be.' What will be its approxi- 
mate cost ? 

What is the estimate<l cost of 
he gymnasiuni and what will be 
ts equipment? How much of the 
'lesent gynuiasium. whose re- 
orted cost was four thou.sanc' 
ollars. will be used ? 

Do the ])lans ft)r the new cen- 
ral plant include a swimmint 
lool and a moving picture appar- 
atus? 

Mow many room> at .Madi.-^oi 
ligh School whicch could be u.-> 
d for recitation or other schoo 
'm-p(jses. are now used for resi- 
'ential purpo,'>es ? 

In the.se days when we hear s( 
nuch of constructive poliev. is ii 
lot destructive policy to aban- 
on a site on which the salvage, i' 
•»ed on that .>ite would be worti 
ecording to well known contrae 
ors. from fifteen to twent; 
housand dollars, to a site where 
econling to same authorities tin 
alvagc would be useless, ri.skini 
1 the same lime the loss to th< 
ily of a very valuable piece o 
M-operty deeded for school jiur. 
poses 

l"lte.-e (|ue-lions are asked in m 
ar])ing or critical >pirit but in or 
!rr to give the School Bdanl ai 
'Pliortunily to gi\r much wishe 

)r information to the public. 

There is not a voter in ih 
•)unty who does not wish and in 
end that as soon as i> |)os-. bl( 
'lerc shall be erected a splendi 
tiilding. preferably two. with ev 
ry essential to the eomftjrt an 
well being of the jnipils. — -auditoi 
urn, proper lighting, proper heat 
ng, ade(|uate recitation.- roont 
nd sealing ca])acity. adecjuat 
oilet facilitie.'^ — and above all- 
"otnl teachers. 

I assume thai there are fe\ 
.ho would spend recklessly th 
'eople's money ata time when th 
own is already overburdens 
v ith taxation. 

Honest, economy, and thrift 
elt reliance and imlependenec 
egard for the rights of (;lher 
'icse are the virtues which wer' 
'laclieed by the men and womei 
ho founded the republic — mair 
I whom walked barefooted fi 
;iiles to the wretched little build 
ng which served as a schoi 
otise in those early days. 

May these virtues continue ti 
c taught in our m(»dern bm'ld 
ngs which represent moden 
'I'ogre.-^- ' • 
— .\ Taxpayer who wishes lb 
erv best for all concerned. 



COAL QUESTION? 



Do you realize that the market is stronger today than a month ago? 

Do you know that today there is no car scarcity? 

Do you know today only 30 per cent of the miners are working 
and only 25 per cent of the mines are open ? 

Everythmg to stop the movement of coal will be In evidence latter 
when wheat, cattle and balance of crops to move — ^Watch the price 
go up ; — 



F. H. Gordon 



PimiE 2S 

AU Kinds Building Materials and Supplies 



'GREATEST MOTHER' 
NEEDS HELP AGAIN 



BUSINESS RELIGION 



(V.y 

.San hVancisCJ. June 1-^ — I'lm- 
lor an educational campaign 
igainst "eeon-jniic illiteracy" It 
I)e conducted this summer by th( 
.National Association of Credi 
.Men were announced today )>y I 
il. Tregoe. secretary-treasurer 
"n his report to the annual con 
• ention of the organization. 

The entire n'achinery of 130 af 
iliated associations of credil ex 
lerts will be utilized. Mr. I re 
goe said. .\n elTort will be mad( 
to cultivate a proper understand 
ng of fundamental economic 
laws in busini-ss. 

"The qualities of a real religion 
n business ir? the qualities for 
which we will strive," the report 
said. "American business men 
inust typrfy always the highest • 
:onimercial (jualities and stand 
for soniehting that can always 
be relied upon for the faithful 
and generous performance of 
contracts. This is the goal upon 
whkh we must fix our eyes." 



.Mrs. \\ . H. Grider. chapter 
.liairnuin of the local Red Cross, 
iias appeals t'or help from Pueblo, 
^"i;l.. and the destitute of I'.urope. 
'resident Harding has issued an 
ippeal for help for the Pueblo 
-ulterers. Mr.-,. (iric'-M- submit ^ 
'he following aboui conditions in 
l:luroi)e. 

.\ow the shelves of the store- 
ioom are almost emptv. The 
"C hildren's C learing House"' 
leeds cl(»thiug fur another thous- 
':i(l ehidlren. Outside the gates 
•re women wlio have walked OO 
I'iles up and down such terrible 
iioimtain trails as few .Xmericaus 
Ml imagine, carrying on their 
heads their babies in their wood- 
•n cradles and bringing refu' 
'lililrrii whose naked bodies show 
inoiigli scrai)s of patched rag.-. 
;nd whose devastated souls show 
n I heir morose eves. 

I 111' store-room is almost emp-j 
} . I'xcry little garment is treas-j 
red with miserly eare. and s(,ine 
I those children out.^ide the 
U s will have to wait until new 1 
elothe.s come from th .\meriean 
vvomeii at home. 
A grouj) of women gathered 
round the door of a ho\el out of 
icnna scattered as the .\iiierican 
v'ed Cross nurse approached. 

■".\ new baby there," one of the 
• '.>nien volunteered. 

The nurse went in and found 
'le mother lying on a few liand- 
uls of straw with a thin wail 
■uiiing from a new.spaper bundle 
•ear her told of the presence of 
: he nev.- arrival. 

It wa.s bitterly cold — so cold 
liat the nurse found her fur coat 
lin'te comfortable -yet this baby 
ad tor its only covering a bhcet 
I news[)aper. 

Taking off her flannel waist, 
he nurse wrapped it around the 
vee mite of lle.sh until she could 
ret hold of a layette riiou.sands 
>1 layettes are needed in N'ienna 
done. 

In its t\\i) years' fight against 
■isease in Poland the Red C'ross 
las found the generally unclothed i 
oridition among the population 
t that war-strieken country one 
)f the greatest obstacles in its 
path. What little clothing these 
teople had was found, in virtually 
"very instance, the lair of thous- 
uids of typhus lice and. in the 
srocess of delousing, the frail 
garments often came from the 
machines absolutely unlit for fur- 
ther use. Replacing these gar- 
ments was an impossible task. 

Nurses who come into direct 
•ontact with materniify cases re- 
eal thousands of instances where 
In not one article of clothing is to 
be had for the new-born infant, 
riiees children from their birth 



are wrapped in whatever can be 
found in the desolate homes, some 
times a Ijarc room in which eight 
or ten other children are living, 
whether it be a bit of rag or an 
old newspaper. 

One nurse writes from Poland: 
"Conditions here are almost be- 
yond description. The city is 
full of refugees and poor, all of 
whom are in desperate need of 
clothing and very few of whom 
are ever seen on the main streets 
becau.sc. having no clothing and 
being self-respecting as well as 
de.siruus remaining indoors to 
keep warm, they do not venture 
out. I have found countless small 
boys at home in l)ed when tlic\ 
should have been in school, be- 
cause they had absolutely no 
clothing. 

"1 lind patients living in cellar- 
or sub-cellars which have no win- 
dows. Usuallv very old people 



and infants live in the sann: 
mouldy room, the only veiitilaiiou 
being that which come.s in thru 
I'le open door and neither the old 
nor liie young ean long eiidMrv 
the intense i-'-ld. Tlie i>u\v mh-I 
supply is that which ma\ be pit k- 
e<! up in the slreet.s. Addol lo 
this, very few families have ai!\ 
blankets." 

Booze is Not a Gooflf Cure 

hroni the .\mcs, la. ,Tntciligeiiccr 

W hen a man comes to yoii all 
doubled up w illi pain and declare- 
he will die in your presence un- 
less you proein-e liim a drink of 
wlii-ky. send him lo a doco.i- o; 
eKe give him a dose of Cliainhei 
Iain's Colic and Diarrhoea Remc- 
d\- There is a mistaken notion 
among a whole lot of j>eo|>le that 
booze is the best remedy for colic 
and stomach ache. june. 




EXCURSION 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

and return via 

$3.15 $3.15 

SUNDAY, JUNE 19, 1921 

Specal train will leave Rich 
mond 6:33 a. returning will 
leave Fourth St. Stati<»n, Cin- 
cinnati, 6:30 p. m. Standard 
time (7:30 p. m. city time). For 
further information conaolt lo- 
cal Ticket Agent. 



Thoroughbred Horses 

Annual Summer Meeting at 

LATONIA 

(Convenient to Cincinnati) 

June 4th to July 9th 

Stakes: 



mism uiMcir 



CllP:nTX STAKES 
UTMU lEIir 

Satunlar. Joa* lllh 

WCRSTEr UWCtf 



Satunlar. Jun* tSlh 

IttHI STUa 



TH mcci uMKir 

Saturday. Joae Z5th 
UTINU UU 



The unusually high class 
of the horses on the ground, 
the excellence of the program 

book and improved accom- 
modations for patrons com- 
bine to insure the success of 
the meeting^ at tlie popular 
Latonia Course. 

Those who visit Latonia 
this month will enjoy the 
finest sport in its history. 



CUUIMIATI TIOPRT 

SaturdaT. July ZaA 

UUErnOENCE MUOICAT 
Uuminw. Mr 4lb 

lUia i:iME IMMCtf 
S«|«>dw. J«|r Mh 



Kentucky Jockey Qub 

Latonia, Ky., Course 



J 



Walsh Tailoring Co. 

All patterns are exdnsrre wttb me. 

Personal attention from tfie proprietor for every ctasto- 
mer. Careful attention to every detai^ — and the Tery . best 
clothes possible to produce. 

Are you the kind of man that kind ijf service appeals to? 
My new Spring and Sumner Suitings are ready for your 
choQsiag • pattern, r 

UMJISVIIXE. KENTUCKY. 



4 PAGES 



RICHMOND. KY.. MADIftON (X)IJNTY. KY. 



AARON SAPIRO EXPLAINS MARKETING PLAN 
TO SOLVE KENTUCKY'S TOBACCO PROBLE 



The low prices dFfered for Kentucky Burley tobacco when it was placjed upon the block at the opening of the current season impdled Judge Robert 
Bingham, president and publisher of The Courier- Journal and The Louisville Times, to attempt to form a co-operative marketing association among the grower] 

He knew fnmi various sources that such growers' movements had beeiti successful elsewhere in stabilizing marketing and price concfitions. He had leami 
from a friend, Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, former chairman of the War Industries Board, that this great iinancial genius had patriotically been interesting himsel 
in ameliorating the condition following low prices to the cotton growers of Mr. Baruch s native State of South Carolina. So Judge Bingham asked Mr. Baruch i| 
he would discuss tobacco growers' organization with a selected committee, and Mr. Baruch quickly consented. 

The committee that went to New York to see Mr. Baruch was composed of Mr. John W. Newman of Versailles, Dr. Samuel H. Halley of Lexington, and Mr] 
Ralph M. Baiicer of Carrollton. Judge Binghani was r^resented by Mr. Arthur Krock, editor of The Louisville Times. At that meeting the good offices o| 
Mr. Baruch were definitely obtained and close study was applied to the situation. 

Lat^ Judge Bingham had several conferences with Mr. Baruch and confirmed his judgment to bring to Kentucky for a conference witfi tobacco mei 
Mr. Aaron Sapiro of California. Mr. Sapiro has been the guiding genius of the great farm commodity marketing associations of the Pacific slope whicl 
have transformed that land into a horn of plenty out of which stable and excellent profits come to the producers of prunes, wheat, oranges, beans and ^[gs. Judgj 
Bingham brought Mr. Sapiro to Kentucky to outline these co-operative plans to a selected committee of men, all of them interested in the production of tobacc< 
all of them growers and some of them bankers and warehousemen as well. The committee met with Judge Bingham and Mr. Sapiro at The Seelbach in Louisvillj 
fw two days, March 25 and 26. , 

When Mr. Sapiro had outlined the California plans, had practically applied them to the Burley tobacco growing condition and had answered all th{ 
questions addressed to him, the meeting enthusiastically and unanimously declared for the feasibility of his plan and authorized Judge Bingham, as chairman o| 
a Committee on Organization, to name such a committee and to proceed with the movement. Judge Bingham named W. E. Simms of Woodford, James C. Stoni 
of Fayette, Ralph M. Barker of Carroll and John T. Collins of Bourbon to serve with himself as the nucleus of the committee to be increased later. 

in this section today there is published substantially in full the address made by Mr. Sapiro which persuaded a representative 

clear-headed group of Kentucky tobacco men that there is a way to stabilize the price and marketing of Burley tobacco. It is a brilliant and masterly presentation 
of the general subject of commodity marketing by the greatest expert in that lin e in the world. It is as valuable a document as this newspaper has ever had 
privilege of publishing. 

Very soon organization of the various Burley counties is to begin as the basis of such an association as Mr. Sapiro has outlined below; and, when thaj 
has been achieved, contracts will be published and distributed and signatures will be solicited. 

Wh^ and if at least seventy-five per cent of the Burley tobacco acreage has signed, the greatest rehabilitation movement in the history of this State 
begin. ' 



THE STOE¥ OF R.USINS. 
MR. SAPIRO— I am going to lake 
the lilxTty of tolling you first the com- 
plete story o£ how one of these prod- 
ucts was prsani3»d. I am goins tn 
take raisins, because raisins are quite 
slmilnr to tobufoo in some particu- 
lars. Then I will generalize from tliat 
and tell you how big the whole move- 
ment is in California. Then I will 
take the priiH-ii)les and show you whnt 
is practically universal in all thcs*. 
associations. Then I will make an 
.npplication of tliosc prin< ipies to your 
tobacco situation and see if between 
IIS we can arrive at some j^ossibK- 
solution for your tobacco difficulties 
Remember, in all of this I am rot 
so much concerned with any one par- 
ticular crisis as I am with the enUre 
system of marketing. It just so liap- 
pcns that the tobacco industry ha:^ 
passed a crisis in this year. !t is re- 
markable that it has not been faciuK 
that lilnd of crisis almost every year. 
This - particular crisis simply dra- 
jnali7:cs the need for a Ix.tter system. 
So when I talk to you I am not 
giving you a temporary or a stop-gap 
to mfet this 1920-21 crisis. I am 
groing to talk about things that will 
work a change in your fuuflanientals 
of marketing, something that means 
a complete substitution of a new sj's- 
lem of marketing for what we think is 
a very haphazard and somewliat si>oe- 
ulatlve (to put It mildly) marketlnp 

system. ^ ^ " r 

As to the history of the raisin in- 
dustry of California I will try to show 
you the problems they have and just 
how they eolve them, and I am goin;; 
to point out to you certain errors they 
made and how they are getting 
' around these errors. 

The Growers' Problem. 
First, all the raisins In the United 
States are produced in one district. 
Tliat district Is in California. It al- 
most owre^wnds to your Burley 
problem. The San Joaquim Valley Is 
centered in the town known as Fresno. 
Along in the eighties and nineties they 
discovered they could grow very good 
raisins in that district The only 
other raisins we Americans come in 
contact with are some from Spain and 
Greece, and then, of course, some 
small currants? 5ut the CaUfornia 
raisins were supposed to be as good 
If not better than any other raisins 
in the world as they develop them 
there In ttat Fresno district. 

For a while. •w*en that dtetrict 
started, t^e growers made very dis- 
tinct fortunes. They took these dry 
lands around Fresno, put a UtUe water 
on them, and made a tremendous in- 
. rease in the value of the land and 
real profits on the crops. In fact, 
they made so much that the land 
became fairly weU advertised and by 
1900 there were Htcraily thousands 
of people m that whole FYesno district 
gxowiag raisins. You could go hours 
ana noura ana hours driving through, 
tremendous vineyards in which East- 
erners had put large fortunes. At- 
trftctxd by the climate of California 
and by the ease of growing raisins 
and the dlsUnct profits in the raisin 
indUFtry. late in the nineties so many 
of those fellows had come to Cali- 
fornia and had planted these vine- 



cated up to the point where they 
could coiisiinic the average crop. If 
they att) 20.00a tone e£ -raisins a year 
they were doing well. And the crop 
was beginning to edge over 20,000 
tons a year. 

Teciinlcal Conditions. 
Raisins grow like regular grapes, 
on vines. Then they are dried in 
the sun and get rather dirty, so they 
have to l)e sterilized and ijrocessed, 
and then some of them are seeded and 
others are packed in clusters. Others 
are raised as- seedless raisins, and 
they of course are picked and packed 
likewise. 

But there was another factor that 
must intervene before raisins could 
go from the vineyard to the whole- 
saler or broker who bought them. 
There were ten buyers in California 
in 1900 and during the period after 
that, who handled raisins. There 
were five big ones, always called the 
"ni!,'h Five;" and live little ones 
called the "Low Five." If you didn't 
sell your rsdsins to the High Five 
or the Low Five or one of th- ir rt j)- 
rosentatives you could use the ra-.sins 
on the farm and foed them to 
the hogs. The ten buyers were the 
only possible outlets for the raisins of 
of California. Of couisc these lirnis 
wore more or less intimate, there 
were so few people involved. They lived 
primarily between Fresno and San 
Francisco. They were familiar with 
the bankers and connniM-cial elements 
and in touch with one another. 

It is much easier to get even a 
legal sympathy between ten men 
than It is between forty or fifty or, 
going beyond that, into the thou- 
sands. And that proved, a.s 1 will 
later indicate to you when I tell you 
of the old buyer system of California. 

So the growers kept on producing 
raisins because they had the vines 
and the ground, and the vines simply 
would produce, and they had to pro- 
duce in order to try to make some 
money ' out of thetr Investment and 
their labors. 

About the year 1900 the growers 
weren't simply making enough money 
out of raisins even to pay the cost 
of production. So, under the leader- 
ship of a man named Kearney they 
started to come together. They didn't 
have much vision, they didn't quite 
know how to do It. They didn't know 
the exact system. They knew that 
somewhere In ISurope the growers 
had gotten together. They knew that 
in the southern part of the State the 
growers were trying to get together 
but had not yet struck the right sys- 
tem. They started little packing 
houses, trying to organize the Indus 
try oA a localized basis. That blew 
up. They formed some arrangement 
with the High Five, and that blew 
up. Then they arranged to deliver 
the stuff for packing to the High Five 
and sell some of it on comndsslon 
or basis. That blew up. 

Foreclosing on Itlortgages. 
So, for a series of years they ex- 
perimented trying to find some way 
out. No matter what exp«-iment 
they used, each year found the grow- 
ers going behind. From 1900 to 1911 
the crop 'e\ery year left the whole 
group of growers practically poorer 
than they started. Some individual 
growo-rs niight have made money in 
one of these years but as a class they 
ha*' a- loss. If you want the best 
u-j>;> a very obvious [colthstjentary on the situation, r^j^u 
aiH' IOOk up the records of i 



"ft^ot edu- and count the foreclosures 



gages. Tou will find more mortgages 
on vineyards in one year between 1900 
and 1911 than in the ten years be- 
tween 1911 and 1921. Any one year 
greater than the aggregate total of 
the ten years: 

The real story behind it was this: 
Somehow or other no two buyers rep- 
resenting conii't ting firms rarely went 
to one grower during any one season. 
You niight get a Guggenhinie buyer 
one year and a Rosenberg buyer the 
next year. But you would not usually 
get both a Cuggenhimc buyer and a 
Rosenberg buyer in any one season. 
The same thing. I suppose, has been 
practiced on growera all over the 
country at aiiprojtriatc times. 
The Buyers' Sysieni. 
The buyers would come out in Feb- 
ruary or, say, early In March; and 
in February or March no buyer on 
earth can tell what is going to hap- 
pen to the raisin crops. But they 
would go around talking to the grow- 
ers, gossiping with them, calling on 
them to make connections. They 
would run up and down the State. 
Like Satan in the Book of Job they 
were going up and down the land 
Oisoovcring crops, and they always 
knew from all signs there was going 
to be a tremendous crop in California. 
They would simply pass the word to 
the grower. They would say. "We 
are going to have a huge crop, pos- 
sibly 00,000 tons, and you know, of 
course, the United States won't eat 
60,000 tons." They would leave that 
kind word with the grower. Then, 
perhaps, they would come back in 
two weeks, visiting the different dis- 
tricts and saying. "We have been 
through all the districts and all the 
signs point to a 60,000-ton crop this 
year. Half the growers are going to 
feed their raisins to the hogs. There 
is no market."^ Then they would al- 
ways suggest. "If you don't believe 
me you had better go in town and 
talk to the bankers, talk to your 
neighbors, and see what they say." 

Of course the fellow trudged in town 
the next day to talk to the banker, 
who had no independent source of 
knowledge. The banker would have 
exactly the same data. The High 
Five and the Low Five peddled it. 
The banker would mean to be friend- 
ly but, not knowing any better, he 
would always tell the same story. The 
motive always, was to create the im- 
pression of a huge crop. 

EfTect on the Growers. 
By the end of March they would 
always have the growers around the 
district fairly well scared, and the 
growera would begin to think what 
they should do with their crops. Each 
tellow would have in his mind a pic- 
ture of the other man who did ac- 
tually feed his raisins tb the hogs in 
some other year; he would also have 
a picture of the mortgage he had on 
bis vineyard; he would also have a 
picture of the fact that a little money 
en a loss — ^is better than no' money 
at all. 

The growers would beglh to get wor- 
ried. About the beginning of April 
these buyers would come around with 
sheets of^egular contracts. The buy- 
er knows the grower. He would say. 

Now, Bill, we are buying raisins. We 
are going to buy a certain nuni|>er and 
when we reach that amount th^ books 
close: wd don't take another ^unce, 
because we can't sell any morer> We 
nnn'f "-yit to get stuck." Bll]^ i 
say, What is tli ' 
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The answer would be, "Our -price this 

year is 1 cent a-poun'l." It will inter- 
est you to know that raisins sold as 
low as half a cent a pound during that 
period, from 1000 to 1911. The grower 
probably jrould say, "I can't produce 
raisins at that. The university people 
told us it costs somewhere between - 
and 3 cents to proiduce raisins, de- 
pending on whether we have cheap 
land or land more expensive. If 1 
sell my raisins at 1 cent I lose money 
every time I raise a ton." The buyer 
would say. "Rosenberg is buying at 
a cent a pound. We have to sell 
against them, we can't offer more than 
those fellows are getting raisins for. 
You had better sell at 1 cont a pound 
than to feed the crop to the hogs.'" 
It IS the same situation you have in 
Kentucky today, the very thing. 

Ti'en the buyer would say. as the 
grower still hesitated, "I will tell you 
what to do You think this over and 
I will come back next week, and you 
talk it over with ybur wife and your 
next door neighbor and sec what to 
do. I don't want to urge you if you 
thin^ It isn't right." 

The Grower Weakens. 

Right that ^eek Bill leaned ,-;.ver 
the fence andltalked to the next % 
''"Kit iJ he alnr.-st unlvci;! 



Story In the whole district. (This is 
not simply human interest, this Is 
fact, rou ought to hear some of 
these growera tell jat experiences year 
after year, the same story pulled right 
on the same man.) He would lean over 
the fence and talk to his neighbor. He 
would say, "I have just heard the 
«ame thing; my buyer was in today 
with a oonfraet. He told me all he 
could offer was 1 cent a pound. He 
told me he was Signing up hundreds 
and hundreds of tons in this very val- 
ley at 1 cent a pound. Maybe we had 
bettfer take It." 

Then they would go and talk to the 
wives. The Mrlves would simply realize 
the children needed clothes, they would 
need soniething to eat, they would 
need to go to sr*50ol. The wives most 
likely would vote to sell the stuff at 
some price rather than get stuck. They 
all had the picture before them of 
havmg the raisins fed to the hogs. 

The buyer would come back in a 
week and go to Bill. He would say. 
"Are you ready to. sell? I have .i con- 
tract here ready for you." Bill would 
say. "I hate to sign it, I don't think 
It is square." The buyer would say 
some t hi lie- like this — It was done in 
-7s out of five in pie whole dls- 
I will tell V 



me your word of honor you won't say 
a word about this to your next door 
neighbor, for It will g^t me in Dutch 
if you do. T wlli give you a price" oT 
T-i Cents if you will sign right now.' 
Bill would break a leg to get his name 
on that contract at 1% cents a pound, 
because he would think he was get- 
ting a little more than liis neighbor. 
Bill would sign that contract and take 
his loss and be relatively happy on it 
because he was putting something over 
on John Smith who lived next door. 
Probably the same stunt would be 
pulled on John Smith. He would like- 
wise sign at l',4 cents a pound be- 
cause he thought he was putting it 
over on Bill his neighbor. That used 
to be the great stunt of the buyer. 
They all worked on the same psychol- 
ogy — that the grower never cared 
about a fair price, all he cared about 
was that his price was relatively bet- 
ter than his neighbor's. Of course 



Finally some of the bankers — par 
ricularly one named Mannheim, who 
has since died — made it possible to 
form this ort?anteatioh. They said 
"You fellows down here don't want to 
lose heart. Get a lot of growers to 
gether and well see If we can't work 
something up. The orange growers 
have gotten on their feet since 1905. 
^'cu men ought to be able to do some 
thing. Oct the growera trgether and 
talk this over." 

Early Conferenres. 

So. at the suggestion of some of ihe 
banker?! ar.d merchants, they «tarte<l 
in and called some more conferences 
and some meetings aronhd Fresno 
c-nd these other towns to figure out 
what was wrong with the raisin grow 
ers and with Fresno. The merchantr 
were pretty sore, for Fresno was one 
of the deadest towns you cou.d imag- 
ine. Up to inil Fresno was always 
the joke town of California. It ".lever 



progressed or advanced. The mer 
the grower got the worst of it under L^ants were getttag really sk:k and 
that condition. tj^^j 

Gathering the Spoils. | icx^cy started In to hoUl confcnm cs 



May, June and July would come on 
and the raisins started to mellow. 
September would come and when the 
raisins were actually picked it woUj^ 
turn out that probably there was a 
crop of only 23,000 or 30,000 tons, and 
the raisins would then be sold to the 
broker at perhaps 6 or 7 or S ccnis a 
pound, and the brokera or the packers 
would make a huge fortune on the 
laisins and the growers would in- 
evitably go backwards. 

They o.xpci icncod that tiling year 
after year. They used to say th;.i 
every crop of raisins in California 
made vX least fn e new millionai- es. 1 
think that was a slight exaggeration — 
but it helped to build up a few millions 
in §un Francisco and a couple In 
Fresno, but not among the growera. 
The Counter Movement. 

That went on until 1911. In 1911 
some of these wise growera got to- 
gether to figure out how many more 
years they had to 'ose. They esti- 
mated the invtslment when thej' orig- 
inally started, figured out bow it had 
become Impossible to pay off mort- 
:;ages. in fact how the mortgages 
was usually increased. A couple who 
were most desperate said. "We will 
tell you what to do. Let's go into 
town and talk to the merchants and 
bankers und big follows there and get 
advice li-om »hem. If we are going to 
get cleaned out let us save wh. * we 
can and .move to some other section 
and go in a decent line of busit ess." 
They went to town — they had ac 
quired experience — one went to a real 
estate Ann and offered to y&i his 
ranch. They said, "\Vhere are you lo- 
cated?" He told them. They said, 
' How much do you think it is worth 
per acre?" He said. "Well, I think .t 
is worth at least $100 an acre." 
' How much will it cost to p'l:. out 
your vines?" He said, "$15 to *20 an 
acre." They said, "Your land is worth 
$g0 an acre, that is all we wD offer." 
They told him the land was worth 
more with the vines out than with the 
Vines in. That was 1311. In Fresno 
It taught them a little lesson. 

They talked it over with the bank 
eis and told the bankers they wt-it 
g^ing to throw up their hands, they 
couldn't pay their mortgages. They 
iJoA the position the ^were in flnan 
cnlly. These til^^m. were 41s 

L -a jc J. 



to see if they could work out some- 
thing with the raisin industry. Those 
growers were not all little men — ir 
fact, the men who came into thesL' 
conferences ^ere the biggest ant* 'h.' 
best of the growera. the men who. 
above all. could be expected to do 
soniething. but were absolutrly help 
less because 'he industry was break 
mg them. They didn't have packing 
house plants, they couldn't sive the 
merchants any business. 

The first great shock the growc"; 
received was at one of the confefences. 
Mannheim, the banker, got up and 
s,-iid he was tired of having thom 
look on him as a Shy^ock. 
"You fellows." he said. "hitv. 
only two or three conferences with 
me. Tou come in the bank and 
borrow money and take a mortgage 
The next time you see me is when 
you come in next year to explain why 
you can't pay the interest on Vnr 
mortgage. Then you come in the next 
yc.ir .'ind cxiilain the same thing, fl- 
ask for more money on your crop 
I can't give it to you. Then we l&ve 
another conference v. hen. I send for 
you to tell you that l have to fore- 
close. A lot of you fellows hate m* 
and think I am your enemy. I am 
not your enemy. I am your friend. 
I don't want you to lose money. 1 
don't want to take a foreclosure. 1 
want you to make money, and then 
I want you to deposit the surplus. 1 
want to lend to all the merchants in 
town and have them develop a big 
business. I want the town to be 
prosp e rous so I can make money. 1 
tell you what I will do. If you fellows 
will get in and do something for 
yourselves and get out of the rut. 
and learn how to solve your own 
problem all the way throtigfa, I wUI 
put every penny of my personal re- 
sources and those of the bank behind 
you." 

Sometlilni: Starts. 
The g r ow e ra coald hardly beUevc 

it. One told me afterwards that he 
didn't know whether he was awake or 
Just dreaming, that something might 
happen to him some day. He looked 
around and there was the old man 
still talking to him. So it ieally was 
true. 

Mr. Mannheim sat down. TtjMii llie 

b!gge8t^a«^ant_^awre-.|'^ how 



He said when he came to Fresno 
expected to have a big store, he 
dreams of putting in a big stock I 
flne furniture and clothes and hal 
ware utensils and things of that 
ture. and that when friends from 
Francisco came down he would s\ 
out and show them .t store as f| 
as any In the city, •r.nt now." 
.«.Tid. "when friends come down I dc 
take them to the store All I can kj 
Is cheap things, overalls and brogs 
and things like th.Tt. You fellows dc 
make enough to buy decent tliinssj 
the store. The only way 1 have] 
make money Is to buy mortgsigss 
foreclose. I have made a lit 
mnney th.at way. but I don't want I 
make money off vineyards. I want) 
make money off my mercliandiK;'( 

He then announced that_if th'; 
loti-s would get in and do somethj 
for themselves wliidi would put ir 
better system of merchandising, 
would put every penny be had behj 
them. 

They l>i>gan to feol better. Tli 
came the parallel of Judge Bingha 
We happened to have in Fre^nol 
mighty Interesting paper. The KepJ 
lican, by many regarded as the fiuj 
ind cleanest paper in Califort 
Chester ."towell was the editor, 
probably one of the brainiest men c| 
Ifomla has ever produced. K.n>| 
and hi.-; group had decided to havi 
fine paper but they weren't niakJ 
enough money at the time becaj 
their ch-eulation wasn't coming 
The merchants weren't making mor 
and couldn't advertise. Tlie p.vol 
were not buying anything unless tl 
absolutely had to. Rowell was 
terested in the growers and 
nounced that hv was ready to get 
hind them, not only with the paj 
but with every bit of cash that 
could scrape together. 

Co-opiTstlon Is Di.vlo!ied. 

U hen the growers got this dosel 
confidence from these vari«! 
sources, they began to think for 
selves. After a while these su,; 
lions began to cry.stalli^c. .Always 
discussion in the different conferen^ 
centered on the^ same thing, 
the growera decided to 
everything va one big n.oi 
ment. They started in to 
ganize a big co-operative 
elation. They decided to organ ia 
with cai)ital stock so they couM 
move the blind alley and put in paJ 
ing plants for themselves. Then 
would take thehr stuff and try] 
reach the trade direct. They res 
that every time they tried to 
with the so-called High Five or 
Five, tbey bad been mulcted and 
plolted. 

I want to say that the plan 
.Inally adopted is not p.oa 
mended in its entirety. I will expl 
to you. It is not a plan that is 
recommended in California as far 
the form is concerned, because 
made errors in form, though none 
economics. They made errora whi 
the 'best lawyera in the worM woij 
have made at that time. 

They decided to organize a 
lion with a million dollara capitii^ 
get the money from two soui 
Firat, a lot of the banhera decided] 
follow Mr. Mannheim's lead, 
put money into this thing, 
knew they could get subscclptiona 
Sh from some of the me^c!»»nt« 
the baivi'^ra. mi 
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bwell and bis followen. Th« groir< 

had no money, but they were to 
^t up their personal notes, for a 
m of jeaTs. and the bankers like 
innheim and his associates agreed 
I handle them by taking tbe note of 
association Bupportc<1 by these 
Ites of the individual growers, dis 
intlng the association notes at face 
th the awM»rt of these growers* 
tes. That Is: if they took a group of 
t^-zfTS' notes for $1,000. the asso- 
jn would issue a note for $1,000 
'attach the growera' notes as col- 
li and tbe bank would discount 
f 11,000 at the current normal rate 
[interest for six months, and keep 
discounting a note until they had 
^ney in ftrom the crop to pay the 
■.wers* notefc They decided they 
Juld go on that plan first, 
rhoy next decided not to associate 
|rely to form a big packing plant, 
to change the system of mer 
Udislng raisins. They said, "some- 
iug is wrong with raisins when you 
i't sell a :-cal crop without having 
Brtoa broken completely. VThtn 
g«t a aman ■urplua we are heat- 
Ibv th* packers." W« must enter 
p. me all along the line, we must 
[v."" from the bottom uP- vVe 
n to stop playing the game of the 
ler fellow. Instead of an indus- 
in the hands of the men who own 
packing plants, we want to put 
control of the men who own the 
who have everything in the 
luction of raisins. 

The First Contract, i 
Ihey drew up a form of five-year 
tracts under which It was agreed 
these could be signed only by 
vera. Under this contract the 
rer agreed to deliver to the asso- 
lion the total of his crop, all the 
ins he produced, for a term of 
ye ir5 Then the assopiation would 
all the raisins and grade them, 
rould first separate them into three 
;s— seedless, seeded and cluster, 
fn it would separate them b> 
hos within those types. Then 
would 5cll all the raisins— 
:k\ park some in fifty-pound boxes. 
^; some m twenty-five-pound boxes, 
[e in small cartons. Some In large 
tons. They might put them out un- 
different brands and labels and 
I them all; they would give the same 
sin to each grower, depending on 
amount he put into any pool of 
Particular type and any particular 
fcty. Then the association would 
[lot what it estimated was the cost 
ilolng business, advertising and so 
land limit the dividends on stock 
per cent, 
ley signed all the contracts con- 
lent on signing up 7S per cent of 
{entire ral.iin acreage of the State 
pilJironiia. That represented 75 per 
t ttf the entire raisin acreape of 
United States. In short, these 
vers consciously bit on the Idea 
you must have commodity con- 
l in order to have a merchandising 
^ook. They hit as growers on the 
that John D. Rockefeller and 
^r leaders of Industry in the United 
es have agreed is fundamental, a 
!g the growers were practically 
to until the raisin growers first 
jvered it. They discovered it con- 
jsly in 1911. 

►■hen th<?y started in some of the 
rers threw up their hands and said 
wouldn't think of such a thing. 
)o you think I will give up my in- 
illty?" they would say. Like 
Itucky, Gilifornia has been de- 
Ipcd from good-thinking and good- 
king people. The early Call- 
lian. cpprcially during the gold 
jod, wii*ahe same type as the Kcn- 
Itian. lie was a thinking fellow who 
fied a gun.. Other growers got up 
said, "Talk about your great in- 
iualism: How much profit have 
made out of it in the last two 
is? It must be great being a great 
LTidualist. Tell me how much you 
had to say about the prices you 
jfor raisins in the last tWO yeUS." 
K'othing, I admit." 
Irhen what are you tosing? Tou 
[ not losing anything, simply tak- 
(over the right, taking it from the 
Five and giving it to yourself, 
think we are trying to convert 
from an independent American 
serfdom, whereas it is the op- 
|te story." 

The Shock Treo|M. 
however, growers got up all over 
room and objected. One fellow 
ted to a five-year clause, thought 
las too long. Others objected to a 
^year clause because It was too 
They had differences on that. 
Illy they argued all those things 
land decided if they would go in 
111 they would go in on a permanent 
is. They had liad enough years of 
1 other experience, and they knew 
was wrong and thought they 
it as well give this thing a real 
ijce and see what they could do. 

knew they could not make com- 
cial covenants on a one-year basis, 
ine in the trade would deal with 
for fear of being punished by the 
Five or the Itow "Fivt the next 
when the growers didn't have an 
^mxation. They said, "A long 
contract or nothing. £ither go 
(n the line or don't start." 
lot threw up their haQda when 
spoke of getting a 75 per cent 
Iract. "We cannot get that many." 
said. The big fdtows said. "If 
tn't get 7S per oait, W9 w«m't start 



ley broke up A aeries of confer- 
by deciding to try out the sys- 
They were to have five-year con- 
Ets under which the grower tied 
up tight to deliver his raisins 
association, while the SiAbcia- 
l^mgreed to sell and give him his 
ita of everything, conditioned on 
er ctnt, of the signaitures. 
ben they put on a campaign to get 
{signatures. They started out in 
^s. Merchants ahUl bankers went 
teams. Ministers went with the 
}s, school teachers. It was 

^i- u growers' problem at all; it was 
>mmuni^ problem- The who}* 
Jard of^vlng, the whole prosper- 

Mi 



Ing a decent profit for the grower. 

It was not simply a question of money, 
it was a question of a higher standard 
of living and all that makes up modem 
social life. That is why all the ele- 
ments of the community Joined in, 
everybody felt that his interests were 
bound up with those of the grower. 
They put on a real campaign. Rewell 
was the leader. The bankers and mer 
chants got into line, and the growers 
followed. By the time they finished 
with the campaign they had a little 
over 75 per cent of the entire raisin 
acreage tied up tight under fhOM five- 
year contracts. 

Orfanizingj 
After they got the contracts they 
selected trustees. The trustees elect- 
ed the directors. Tbe directors were 
all raisin growers. This was a great 
safeguard to the growers. £ach di- 
rector was a raisin grower, wi4 his 
raisins were in the same pool as thos^ 
of every other member of thft associa- 
tion. Tlley couldn't get a good price for 
their stuff without getting it for the 
smallest fellow In the whole group. 
They couldn't put a charge on the 
other man's raisins without putting it 
on themselves. 

The' first thing these directors had 
to do was to perfect financial condi- 
tions. By that time 11.000,000 had been 
subscribed. Three hundred thousand 
dollars, or a fraction over, was sub- 
scribed by the banks and merchants 
and the friends of the movement. Tliat 
was in cash. Almost (700.000 was 
subscribed by tbe growers — that was 
chiefly in notes because they 
didn't have the money. But they dis- 
counted on this arrangement and got 
all the money they needed to put up 
their initial plant, and before the first 
of the year was over they had a group 
of plants running, and packing their 
own raisins. 

When those directors first met they 
paid. "We fellows are pretty impor- 
tant growers, but as growers we are 
absolutely Ipnorant of marketing 
problems. We are not fit to do the 
selling. That is not our game. We 
haven't the connections. We must 
get managers, experts, who can do 
this thing." They found the man 
most generally rcconunended as gen- 
eral manageir was James Madison of 
San Francisco and Fresno. They pot 
hold of Madison, talked business with 
him and said they would like to get 
him in as general manager. He was 
highly recommended not only by the 
growers but by the bankers. Madi- 
son said yes. They said, "We want, 
of course, to pay you a fair salary; it 
is a big job you will have to take 
care of. at least three-fourths of the 
raisin industry." Madison s^d, "I 
am listening." 
They said. "Let'* get together." 
Madison told them he was directly 
interested, and if there was any 
chance of serving the growers with- 
out actually depreciating himself he 
would be happy to do it. 

Plans of Management. 
Finally they hit upon an arrange- 
ment of paying him $17,500 as gen- 
eral manager plus a bonus, and for 
the five years In which he served as 
general manager tlie annual bonus 
added to the salary amounted to from 
$23,000 to $25,000. It was worth every 
penny, and perhaps a great deal more. 
Madison went down and took imme- 
diate charge of the whole business. 
But Madison was no business fool. 
He realized that he didn't know 
everything in the world. The best 
men always realize that. He proceed- 
ed to get assistants for himself. He 
wAs given carte blanche to get any 
assistants, with only one rule— they 
must be experts. They are not back- 
ward in any of these co-operative as- 
sociations. If you want a transpor- 
tation man, always take him from the 
roads. If you want a finance expert, 
get him from the banks. Get experts. 
Pay what you have to pay but get 
experts. 

He got experts. He got a man In 
as sales analyst, a sales expert. The 
two of them started to study It out 
tolrether with the question, "Why is 
it they don't sell more raisinsr* Then 
came one of the most interesting dis- 
coveries ever made in any food in- 
dustry in the United States. This 
sales analyst took the figures of sales 
and deliveries of raisins in the United 
States. He found that the whole- 
salers only wanted raisins in October 
and November. The retailers wanted 
the stuff in November and December. 
In November and December they sold 
over 00 per cent of the raisins. They 
studied and then announced that they 
knew what was the trouble with the 
raisin industry. They said, "Tbe 
trouble is tbi American pedpla think 
the raisins are made to be eaten 
Thanksgiving and Christmas and no 
other time." Those fellows began to 
think. They started to give figures 
and show the times of ddlvery and 
sales. They began^ t* rtalice that 
they never saw raisins in their own 
homes or the places they visited ex- 
cept on holiday occasions. They 
realfaMd the rteP weakness of the 
whole situation — people were thinking 
of raisins as a holiday confection and 
not as a good food anil oOnfecilon all 
the time. 

They said, "WhAt cib we do about 
that?" 

The sales expert said, "We must see 
if we cannot get th* people of the 
United States eating raisins all 
through the year, in July is well as 
in November and December." 
They said, "How will you do it?" 
"Advertise,^Vertis« in tbe maga- 
zijaes and In the newslMiiiers.'" Just 
as if you will look in this biemlng's 
Courier-Journal you will sse their 
ad "Sun Maid Raisins." He said, 
"I trill aifabw you hew. Spend 
a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars in advertising and you will get 
back ten time*, that la inbreMed price 
for raisins." 

Again they asked. •"When and 
how?" 




every raisin up to that brand. Teu 

can get the people to buy a thing 
once by advertising, but quality must 
sell your goods after that. Get a good 
brand name, then an inspection serv- 
ice, and see if we cannot increase con- 
sumption tliroughottt the United 
States." 

Sunny California. 
They picked the name "Sun Maid" 
for the raisins. Tou know in Cali- 
fbrnia we think we own the sun. We 
have "Sun Kist." "Sun Maid," "Sun 
Dried," "Sun Sweet," and so on. It 
really shows the effect of advertising. 
I wager that you men don't see a 
thing advertised that has the name 
"Sun" in it that you can't really con- 
nect it with California. A firm in Ore- 
gon had an advertisement with the 
word "Sun" and no matter where you 
take it they think of it as a California 
product. That Is what they get for 
using "Sun" in a brand. 

They picked the brands and you 
have probably seen the papers hun- 
dreds of times with a picture of a 
young girl under the "Sun t Maid" 
brand. They are really sim-made 
raisins, because all the raiidns out 
there are sun dried. 

They started in to ad\crtise, though 
not as extensively as they are doing 
now, and not as cheerfully as they 
are doing now — ^but they advertised. 
The first year this association was or- 
ganized it sold a crop of 60.000 tons 
of raisins, and in addition it sold a 
crop of over 22,000 tons of the pre- 
vious carried over crop. They sold 
over 82,000 tons of raisins in the fli'st 
year at an average price of almost 
3^ cents a pound. For tbe first time 
In twelve years the growers of Cali- 
fornia, as a whole, made a distinct 
profit, on the raisin industry. That 
was the beginning of a new day. 

A MEMBER— That was 3% cents 
net to the grower? 

MR. SAPIRO— No; It would be 31.4 
or 3',i net to the grower, because we 
had to take out the packing charge 
and tbe so-called overhead. W^ith most 
of our co-operating, on a scale of $10 
000,000 a year, the ovcrhe.-id amounts 
to 1 per cent.— the so-called overhead 
— and about IMr per cent, for advertis- 
ing;,^ or 2 per cent, for plants and 
depreciation and things of that na- 
ture. That is the average figure. 
Produetion Problems. 
Well, the first year's result on that 
raisin industry was a terrible shock, 
but a pleasant one to the growers In 
that section of California. They sud- 
denly went at their job in a new way. 
Instead of pulling up the vines they 
began to plant some. Year after year 
they got better prices for the raisins. 
They began to crop up larger crops, 
and, in spite of larger crops, received 
better prices. 

They cropped up and up until they 
reached 1915 and the directors — of 
course they always kept a complete 
count of the new acreage coming in 
in California — suddenly discovered 
that instead of a normal crop of be- 
tween 40,000 and 60,000 tons, they 
could count on 100,000 tons or 
more that year. They got scared. 
They said, "We had better have an- 
other conference. We are going to 
have a huge overproduction." 

They called in the sales expert. He 
said "there^i* only one thing to do; 
get people to eat more raisins." 

"We knew that before we started." 
they said, "but how?" 

He said "we must get a new use ^nd 
get them to eat more raisins in that 
way." 

They said, "What kind of use can 
we get for raisins?" This was in 1915, 
so prohibition was hot a particutar 
question at that time. 

This sales manager talked to a 
lot of women — more particular- 
ly to the German women, 
beeause the derttan - women 
had been used to making things out of 
raisins. He found many of them 
made raisin bread — pCit a few raisins 
in a loaf and made a particularly de- 
licious thing of it. He reported that 
the solution of the problem was raisin 
bread. They said, "How are you go- 
ing to do it? We don't know how to 
start an industry like that, but fo 
to it." 

Creating An Appetite. 

He got in sixteen salesmen and 
taught them how to make raisin 
bread. Those sixteen salesmen had 
to go into a regular bakery and learn 
how to do it. Then he sent them all 
over the United States to the chief 
cities. They would go to the bakers 
and show the bakers how to make 
raisin bread. Tbejr woul^ go into tlte 



for a loaf of bread, instead of 

5, because the children will be 
crazy to get it, they will find the rais- 
ins there and won't want any butter: 
they will be pericetly astisficd with 
the raisins, so yov Will save on butter 
what you spend tn ralqfnS." The 
dairymen didn't like that kind of argu- 
ment, but it took. 

These salesmen went all over the 
United States and introduced raisin 
liroad. Tlic fir.^t year they sold 700 
tons of raisins for bakers' bread. The 
next year they backed up this demon- 
stration with some general advertis- 
ing in the newspapers and magazines. 
They sold 6,000 tons of raisins to the 
bakery trade. In 1919 they sold a 
little over 20,000 tons to the bakery 
trade. They found an absolutely new 
and legitimate use for raisins as a 
food, while they made more money on 
them, the price still kept going up. 
You have there the peculiar thing of 
an increasing crop with an increasing 
price. 

They reached years when the aver- 
age price of raisins was 6^ or 7 cents 
a pound, yet^ at the same time the 



bakeries and tell them, "Here is what 
He said, "Get a good brand name j you want to do. Take a half cent's 
so everybody will know that it is a worth of raisins and cook it in m loRf 
partieuiar kind of raisin they i should of bread »nd then charge an e.\t|a 
buy. Tbta yt^ have to f<sublish 



_*tring<»r» ^-ta^^>^t^>^T^ »«-Tlpe}t0 keep 



cent for that Jj 
jnother 



read. An^lell 



cost probably moved up about SVj or 4 
cents a pound. They were making real 
profits. They increased production. 
They got to the point whore the raisin 
growers even sent men over to China 
and to Japan to figure how they could 
Introduce raisins. The prune growers 
did the same thing. Tou see. we all 
figured out that rice and raisins and 
prunes was a mighty good combina- 
tion. We said, "Tliose follows oat 
rice, maybe we can get those who 
have a little money to combine Cali 
fornia products with Orilntal app« 
tites. They took it up very fast and 
very sympathetically. They found 
quite a few Japan and China firms 
who thought the fruits could be 
wisely introduced from Cdlifornia 
into those countries. They urged a 
campaign. Then came prohibition, 
and since prohibition raisins no longer 
have a food problem, but a boose 
problem, and it is still with us. Since 
that time the raisin growers, instead 
of receiving 8 or 0 cents a pound are 
getting this year almost 20 or 21 cents 
a pound for raisins, so that you no 
longer have a problem of atiy kind of 
merchandising. 

The. Sum at Results. 
But up to 1918, when it was a prob 
lem of merchandising, yo^ had an in 
creased crop every year and increased 
prices. Those growers had taken the 
industry, starting from the bottom 
and put in a new viewpoint. The 
men who had to sell the crops year 
after year had developed markets and 
made the whole industry profitable. 
They did a thousand times more in 
three years than the Low Five and 
the High Five had done together in 
all the previous years. It wasn't a 
matter of certain men being supposed 
to have commercial wisdom. The in- 
dustry had a viewpoint from tbe in- 
terest of the producers, not from the 
viewpoint of the middlemcii. They 
demonstrated that. 

I am going to tell you some of the 
real reeults they have had. First, I 
wonder if any of you men have ever 
been in Fresno since 1911, or in any 
of those little towns around there 
even before 1918. Those towns are 
supposed to be the most prosperous 
towns in the United States. Fresno 
today is pronounced the most 
prosperous town of its size in 
this country. You ought to itee it. 
Prosperity shows all over, not only 
because it is crowded with automo- 
biles, but because of the type and 
character of all of tbe buildings and 
stores and the business handled. You 
can go to the districts around there 
and see the farms. You don't see 
unpalnted places, or places with out- 
bouses. You find iriace* as modem a4 
the nicest cottages in Louisville. TcKi 
don't find the rural population of the 
organised districts ht California livr 
Ing on a plane lowci^ than the city 
population. I don^'t r^fer to the grow- 
er with 1,000 acres, but to the man 
with ten acres, the small farmers as 
well as the large farmers. You will 
go through the rural districts and 
find the people with a new standard 
of living; no sign of the differences 
yoii men are accustomed to see be- 
tween the t^g farmer and the little 
farmer and the so-called city and ru- 
ral standard. They have not only 
been stabilizing their profits, but 
through stabilization in profits they 
liave raised their standards of living. 

The University of California is the 
largest -in- the United States. We 
liave several universities in the State. 
The State is not a very large State 
in population; We used to wonder 
liow that happened, because we knew 
the University of California^ is not 
e^Hfll to Hev^ral others In this coun- 



try. The real answer is the enormous 
number of students coming from the 
organized rural districts. Wherever 
there are big co-operative associations, 
and therefore stabilized prosperity, 
an enormous number of the boys and 
girls go to college. The men give 
their children the very best things 
potrAible. Hardly a day passes in my 
office in San Francisco that some 
farmer doesn't bring his boy up to get 
advice as to whether he should send 
him to an agricultural college or try 
to make something else out of him in 
a professional way. They figure al- 
ways on the best because they have 
iM-oupht farming to a stabilized con- 
dition where they can do it. 

Co-operation alone did it. If you 
were to go into Fresno and were to 
ask the merchants there, or even the 
bankers, what contributed to the 
prosperity of Fresno, they would say 
twd things — ^the raisin growers and 
the peach growers — the two big co- 
operati\ e associations thcre,^ 
How They Ce-operateil. 
Perhaps I can best illustrate by tell- 
ing another story that a banker told 
me himself. He was once approached 
by a man who wanted to borrow $10,- 
000 for a vineyard. He said to him. 
"I know the vineyard, it is a good 
vineyard. The land is fair land. Are 
you a member of the associatlelh?" 
The fellow said, "No." 
The banker handed him a contract. 
In most cases you will find that the 
bankers and the real estate men of 
Fresno and all tbe little towns around 
ihcre keep the contracts of the associ- 
ation ready for any one who might 
want to sign them. The grower said 
he didn't want to sign a contract, he 
had made other arrangements about 
his raisins. The banker said, "I can't 
make you sign, I don't want to put 
pressure on you.'* 

Tho grower said, 
rangements to sell my raisins to Uug- 
genhime." 

The banker said, "Whose money are 
you asking lor? " 

He answered, "I am asking you to 
loan me your money." 

The banker said, "Yes. I and my 
usaociates own about 10 per cent of 
this money. If you want $10,000, $1,000 
is mine and my associates, but who 
owns the bulk of the money?" 

The grower answered, "Well, most 
of the raisin growers and the peach 
growers." « 

The banker answered, "What do you 
suppose they are in the association 
for? How many are in the associa- 
tion?" 

"About 80 per cent are in the asso- 
ciation." 

The banker said, "Bxactly right Do 
you know what Ouggenhime is to the 
association?" 

"Yes, Ouggenhime fights the asso- 
ciauon." 

•Then," asked the banker, "what is 

It you are asking me to d.j? You 
come here, come to us who bandl^ the 
money of men who have made it 
through the association, and ask us 
to lend you some of that money so you 
can raise crops and sell them to the 
man who is trying to destroy the 
association. If I dl4 thati would I 
be doing, fkirly to lend you tbe 
money?" 

The grower answered. "I think you 
ought to let me have the money." 

The banker said, "You can't have 
the money. If you want the money, 
go and have Guggenhime indorse your 
note and get it in San Francisco." 

He didn't get the money. There are 
mighty few men who get money in 
Fresno who don't belong to the associ- 
ation because the bankers realize that 
prosperity had absolutely come to the 
growers tlur6ugh theh: own 6fforts,^and 
that these growers had lifted the 
whole district from absolute despair to 
prosperity. They w&re Absolutely for 
the iMsocIation. 

The Signing. 
Then when they had the second sign- 
up for five years, you should have 
seen the growers. They formed teams 
and went through the entire district. 
There might be four growers and a 
banker In Abe team; and a banker and 
two or three growers in another team; 
and a merchant and a couple of grow- 
ers iti iltill another team. They would 
go from house to bouse and canvass 
the growers. Now, throughout th«> 
whole valley this co-operative move- 
ment is just like a religion. It has 
changed the vieWp^t of the valley 
entirely. 

That raisin story is as interesting a 
tale of merchandising as any that the 

Standard Oil Conipanv, or any other 



by magic; it was done by the growers. 

It waif a big fundamental thing that 
the growers saw from the bottom up. 
They didn't see it through the vision 

of a couple of middlemen. They be- 
g-an to study the problem inde- 
pendently from the ground up. 
They began to recognize that the 
agricultural Industry didn't depend 
on the middlemen, but did de- 
pend on the fellows who had 
their entire investment in that partic- 
ular Industry, In the ground from 
which the product grows and in the 
labor that makes It grow. That Is the 
fundamental thing. These men start- 
ed to study from the g^round up. They 
realized the only wise thing is to view 
it from the standpoint of the com- 
modity and not from the standpoint of 
any one man's vineyard, and, from 
the standpoint of th* commodity, to 
work out a merchainiising policy. You 
cannot do that unless you are the big- 
gest factor In the handling of that 
commodity in the district where you 
have to sell it. That is the big thing 
these growers found out. 

A World Movement. 
This movement is not merely a 
raisin movement. It is really a world 
movement. Only, America happens 
to be backward in it. The best type 
of the movement in the world, outside 
of California, is in Denmark, where 
they have brought it to a high state 
of perfection for dairy products and 
egg products. You will likewise find it 
in. Northern Germany, in France, in 
the Piedmont district of Italy. You 
will also find it in sections of Ireland. 
Tn .Vnicrii-a it has not ."spread widely 
because we have been headed in the 
wron^ direction. In America the 
movement has spread well only on the 
Pacific Coast. In California alone they 
are doing over a $250,000,000 business 
I have made ar-*^ through these purely co-opera. 

tire, marketing associations. In Cali- 
fornia we have associations covering 
every type of products — strawberries, 
pears, oranges, grape fruit, lemons, 
and so on, among the perishables. 

Then there are the semi-perishables, 
as potatoes and eggs. 

Then 4:be relatively non-perishable; 
the dried fruits, raisins, prunes, and so 
on. 

Then tho non-pcrishab!cs, almonds, 
walnuts, all types of beans, including 
limas, alfalfa, bottled honey, and 
things of that type. We don't merely 
cover ono commodity or one type of 
organization. California experience 
covers a long term of years^ and all 
kinds. It is a perfect laboratory in 
which men can learn a good deal about 
this movement. It has not developed 
in a day. It has not developed withr 
out a lot of failure^; it has not devel- 
oped without a lot of errors. But you 
learn from failures and you learn from 
errors. They have Just about reached 
the point now where 'Bome of these 
aiSisociations have done more in two 
years than the old associations accom- 
plished in ten, or twelve, or fifteen 
years, because they learned how from 
the experience of these earlier asso- 
ciations. 

I say that developed in California, 
because in California it developed 
more or less independently. Whereas 
in the Middle West they Started to 
develop what they thought was a co- 
dperative organization, and some men 
have even suggested that type in Ken- 
tucky as a possible co-operative asso- 
ciation for tobacco. I therefore am 
going back at this time to explain the 
difference between co-operative mar- 
keting developed from a fc.rnicrs 
standpoint and nnarketing developed 
from another stan^^oint. 

.\n Important Distinctioo. 
There are two kinds of co-operatlve 
organizations today in the world that 
are worth real attention. One is the 
so-called co-operative marketing move- 
ment, which is a producers' movement. 
The other is a co-operative selling 
movement, ^A^ch is a consumers' 
movement. 

The consumers' movement developed 
first in a highway in England, and is 
known there as the Rochdale move- 
ment. The koohdale molvement as we 
have it today is a very huge thing. 
They have over 1,200 stores In Eng- 
land. The basic factor there is that 
England is not a producer of prod- 
ucts. Their problem is a manufactur- 
ing and consuming problem. They de- 
veloped from the consumers' stand- 
point. They had to have stores, bad 
to have capital, had to let Everybody 



cc^ipany you ev^r kntjjiv In year life, | has /devclope<l, and instead of bujrlng 
e^er'accompUshert. -Itiwas not Aryne ev^jLythinc now. It tries to manufac 




buy, hajb to have patrmtage,' dividends 
and all that sort of thing. It was a 
normaJ and right development for a 
consumer's movement. Then it began 
to go Jnto mar ufacturing. This Society 



tore things. Today it is the largest 
employer of \Iabor in Bngkuid. There 
are 42,000 people employed In their 

mills and factories. Next they estab- 
lished steamship lines, coal mines 
and dairy fkrms. But that Is co-op- 
eration developed from a consumer's 
standpoint. That is why you have 
to have capital to start with and 
give the so-called patronage dividend 
to the people who buy from you. 
The Danish Farmers' Plan. 
We understand English In this 
country and we don't understand 
Danish. Therefoi*e, it is only of late 
years that the Scandinavian groups 
have made known their contributions. 
When the American formers heard of 
co-operation in England and so on. 
they started to co-operate on those 
lines. They started to build co-op- 
erative elevators and started co-op- 
erative tobacco bu3ring. They thought 
that the right method of co operation 
was to imitate the movement of the 
consumers' co operatives. Take the 
Rochdale system, a consumers' sys- 
tem. Apply it to farms and market- 
ing problems. What is the result? 

Well, take the whole Misai.ssippi 
Talley. Tou have 4,000 all<^ped co 
operative grain elevators. The ele- 
vator will be organized with capital 
stock. It takes in as members pri- 
marily farmers and limits the divi- 
dends to 8 per cent. Then it pro- 
ceeds to buy grain from the differ- 
ent growers, either members or non- 
members. It might buy yo.ir grain, 
Mr. No. 1, at $1.40 a bushel. It 
might buy the next gentleman's grain 
at $1.60, and tbe next one at $1.80. 
And the manager says. No. 1 must 
come in and sell his wheat to me." 
As manager of the association, he 
doesn't tell him he thinks it is not 
wise for him to sell bis wheat — be 
cause he must make some money for 
the cooperative elevator. He let 
him sell at $1.40, so that he can make 
profit and not a loss. When this 
second gentleman comes In and wants 
to sell his wheat at $1.60, tbe man 
ager doesn't advise him either. Yet 
he Is the paid servant of both 
them. When tho next man comes 
in he will buy at $1.80 from him, ex 
pecting to make a profit. He 
speculating on all three, doing the 
same as any speculator on the Chi 
cago Board of Trade, except that 
ho is owned by the farmers, and the 
speculators in the Chicago Board of 
Trade are owned by tho city fellows 
An Unfair System. 
At the end of the year what hap 
pens? He will say. "I have made a 
lot of profit. Because No. 1 didn' 
gruess right, and No. 2 didn't puos 
right, I have won something. There 
is a patronage dividend of 5 cents 
bushel, so No. 1 gets $1.45 for his 
year's experience; No. 2 gets $1.65 for 
his year's expcrienco. and No. 3 get 
$1.85. Two made money off of one 
one made money off of two; and the 
association, which was supposed to 
be co-operative, has made money off 
the farmers instead of making money 
for the farmers. 

That Is the whole course of proced- 
ure of these so-called Rochdale stores 
and elevators throughout the Missis 
sippi Valley. Each one stands as a 
separate unit and sells against the 
other elevator. As soon as they think 
the market Is going to be high all 
dump their wheat In and proceed to 
swamp it. As soon as they thin! 
the market is going down they hold 
off until the banker puts pressure on 
them. It is not good merchandising 
it is not co-operation. They are 
building the system from the wrong 
standpoint. That is why every time 
a crisis appears those men run 
around in circles, holding indigna- 
tion meetings, urging everybody to 
punish the firms who dare to break 
The trouble is not with tho men 
They are modeled from the wrong 
standpoint. They started to follow 
a consumer model/instead of a model 
that would be developed naturally in 
a country that produced. That is 
fundamental. I have devoted some 
time to it because I want you to 
know that has been one of the most 
egregious blunders committed in the 
agricultural part of America. The 
worst of it is, the men who were 
supposed to lead — the university men 
as well — ^nevfflT knew the difference 
The CaHfornla Idea. 
Those are tbe two lines along which 
America has developed the co-opera 
tive . association. In California they 
have stabilized Induitries. That 
is why in California if the men 
do have a hard year the Non 
partisan League cannot make them 
listen to its tenets. 

The California farmers have found a 
way of salvation for themselves even 
in a hard year. Go somewhere else in 
tbe United States and you will find 
the League or something like that 
growing like wildfire, because it feeds 
on discontent. It offers to the farmer 
a political remedy. We have shown 
In California we can solve our own 
prohlems by purely economic means. 
We don't have to depend on politics 
or radicals; we just keep a solid busi- 
nesslike arrangement. 

This is almost universal In Cali- 
fornia. We have practically all the 
dominant industries there organized, 
except where it is impossible to or- 
ganize them because of Japanese con- 
trol, borne of our industries unfortu- 
nately are j;u!er an adverse clement 
Which will not mix. The Japanese 
believe in a feudal system. Ton will 
be surprised to know that In the San 
Joaquin Delta, where they raise an 
enormous quantity of potatoes, a little 
over half of tbe potatoes raised are 
controlled by one man. a Japanese. 
So we cannot organize potatoes very 
well except on a amall white scale. 
But wherever the white man is, or-. • 
ganii^on has been effected. And 
wher^ organization has been effected 
in Calit'ornia, it has been effected on 
a huge scale. We have ninety-seven 
per cent of all the berry growers in 
Central California in ona association; 
ninety-two per cent of the almond 
growers in one association: eighty- 
eight per cent of tHe raisin growers: 
eighty-thre* per cent of tbe apricot 
growers; eighty per cant of the prune 



per cent of the peach grt nef s; mm. 
•nty-five per cent of the lima bean 
growers; over fifty per cent of tl» 
pear growers: about fifty per cent 
the alfalfa growers, and so on. 
Ant Try It WHb Eggs. 
We havo even organized the 
industry. If you think any industry 
is hard to orcr.mize, j-ast go out and 
study about eggs. Eggs not on'.-/ 
come from America— the biggest pro- 
ducing State, of course, is Missouri— 
we rai.se les.s than five per cent cf 
the eggs In the country in Califomhi. 
They come from China and from 
Australia, eggs of all kinds. We get 
Chinese rt,-,-?:. buried in clay for .si.-^ 
months so as to keep from spring to 
fall, then sold in the California market 
mi.\-ed up v.iUi the midflJc-western 
storage eggs, if you want to get 
eggs with a particularly Cln'neso 
flavor, just get those eggs that have 
been buried for six months. 

We have to comprto v.itli r?gs from 
all over tho w„rM. Yet we have .-i 
poultry- p. oriu. r rs' association, that 
handled la.st year fifteen million dozen 
eggs. Every egg is candled and grad- 
ed and tbe prc-erds pooled. 

They have under contract 2.300,000 
hens— the h..ns are not under contract 
to lay, but the owners are under con- 
tract to deliver. This year the associa- 
tion win handle over 20,000,000 dozen 
cgtrs. 

So you can organize, no matter how 

diflScult it seems at I'no .start. The 
California idea has been spreading Oke 
wildfire. It hn.s been adopted bodSy 
by Canada. The Canadians are 
organizing their wheat industry. 100.. 
000,000 bushels, on a fivc-ye.ir pbn- 
They took their model from the Wash> 
inpTton Whr:it Growers' Association. 
The cotton men are organized in sev- 
eral States on that basis. The tobacco 
men of Virginia and North Carolina 
and South Carolina have already start- 
ed on the C'allforn:.i idea. 

JUDGE BINGHA.M— Did you for- 
nlsh those plans, for instance the 
Canadian plan? 

MR. SAPIRO— I didn't mean to sug- 
gest ic was my own movement. 

JUDGE BINGHAM—Put I w.,nted 
to get that before the miu.lt of this 
group of men. 

MR. SAPIRO — The movement is dis- 
tinctly California— but from California 
it has spread and become nationaliMd 
at this time. We are not only start- 
ing or;,-aniz.;ti'.:.-;— Init builCirg qgtt 
a few of them, actually working tMir 
marketing problems out. 

Marketing of Grain. 
I want to tell you of the financing 
plan the "Washinston "Wheat Grower* 
use, which experts say is the most 
sound and economic plan ever evolve^ 
for growers of wheat. I Iiave inrn-ioa. 
cd a great many associations and yoa 
men nmst have commented in your 
minds that these associations are all 
totally unlike. There are all kinds of 
indu.'!tne.<j; there are all \-Am\s of prob- 
lems in each. You have probably won- 
dered, for these things are so different* 
wondered if there are any really 
fundamental principles through all 
th.-U you can apply to tobacco, as well 
as to strawberries and beans. 

The first thing you want to notice 
in practically every co-operative as- 
sociation in California is that it is 
based on the commodity idea instep 
of the locality idea. That means it 
was built up looking at the commo* 
ity you had to sell instead of the lo* 
cality of place where you raised it. 
On the other hand, all tbe Middh 
Western co-operatives are built around 
one place. 

Xoi.ody cares where you produce 
wheat. They don't buy geography; 
they buy' the product. If you raise 
something you think of the locality. 
If you buy something you tliiiik of 
the commodity. That is the first and 
dominant point in the California idea. 

We have had some failures. We had 
to go through an awful lot of experi- 
ence to find that out. The orange 
growers organized locally, fighting 
each other, each trying to get into 
the same market. They couldn't un- 
dorstand why the;- didn't get any- 
wliere. They suddenly realized they 
were organized from the wrong view- 
point. They had organized from tbe 
viewpoint of production instead of 
uiarketing. They started in to recon- 
struct. Today our orange growers' as- 
sociation is composed of 218 loealsk 
federated into twenty districts, the 
districts federated into one central 
exchange. 

Of course, all products have differ- 
ent problems. The problem of per- 
ishable products is routing. The prob- 
lem of the nonperishable products is 
financing, so that you can have eane 
and orderly marketing throughout the 
year. The routing of the California 
Fruit Growers' Association is done 
through ono office that routes practi- 
cally every car of oranges. 

The Lessons of Sxperienee. 
It took many years to learn that. 
We were so stupid that our other as- 
sociations didn't even learn from the 
bad experiences of tbe orange grow- 
ers. The prune ghmers had to be 
bumped themselves before they rec- 
ognizod that. The prune growers were 
organized locally, --^t Santa Clara 
when they started the organization 
the buyers came and said: "Tou 
shouldn't go in •with the Napa men. 
They want you because everybody 
knows that the Santa Clara prunes 
are the -most desirable. The Napa 
district wants to come in with Santa 
Clara because of its prestige." 

Then they went to the Napa growers 
and said: "You don't want to go in with 
the Santa Clara men. becaoae yoa 
have larger prunes." They <»nvincod 
them that Santa Clara wanted to get 
the benefit of the larger sizes. 

They organized the two separate- 
ly— and they broke each one separate- 
y. They busted good and hard. The 
growers in Central California have - 
still a monument of over a half milliou 
dollars in a big packing plant— th^ 
lost it in one yea.* Jtatiause they ar-' 
ganized locally. You pass it every time 
you go from San Francisco to the 
presebf headquarters of the prune in. 
dustry. It was the best thing i 
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ovw seventy-five per.,<tpnt 
\e wfllnut growers; over eighty 



ever happened y to the gi^owers— fq 

it kicked th.- s, _ 



MOST PERMANENT ORGANIZATION IS URGED 



plan. They analyzed tbtir ftillure 

and said the fault was b<K?ause they 
were orsanized from a locality stand- 
point Inatead of from the fltandpoint 

of the oommodity. 

In California have organization 
after orpanization first going broke 
on the locallty^lan and then sud- 
denly discovering the commodity plan. 
But vrc never realized it until 1929. 
That was the first time anybody ever 
really articulated the difference be- 
Lweea the California plan and the 
Pthcr plans. That opened our eyes. 
We said: "How easy. That Is the dif- 
ference — organize from a commodity 
standpoint and not fr«n a locality 
sUndpoint." 

For Fannen Ooly, 



organize not only from a permanent 

standpoint, but just as you would or- 
ganize a bank. Suppose you were 
orcaniiinf a bank. The first thing 
yen w«mld think Is, "Hmr mucb cap!- 
Ul win I need for the bank?" Ton'd 
say to yourself that if you are organ- 
izing for a town like Paducah you 
might get along with I109.M0 capital, 
always figuring you .can make the 
maximum loan one-tenth oCthe capi- 
tal and surplus. And a $10,000 loan 
is fiirly marketable in Paducah. 
Thinking it over, you'd say. "If I am 
going to organiM in Liouisville 1100,- 
000 won't take^ me very far. In 
Louisville I will need at least half a 
million as the capiUl, so as to enable 
me to g«t aome real business in this 



idea within practical limits. But the 
commodity *4ca is the Qrst thing to 
bear in niiiid when yea are thinking 
of successful co-operative associa- 
tions. 

The next thing is that a co-opera- 
'live commodity co-operative associa- 
tion must be oompoeed of farmers 
only. Don't let in a single outsider. 

A man may be a banker and a farmer, 
but he must qualify as a farmer. He 
can't get in Just as a banker. The" 
same applies to the mercliant. He 
must actually have something to sell 
thruiigh that association. There must 
be a community of interest between 
him and every other fallow in tliat 
association. 

Then you must organize for busi- 
ness purpos(..s only. This is funda- 
mental. Don't have any "visiting .f 
the sick or burying of the tead" in 
tlicso conrcrativc associations. There 
must be no politics in fiiem— nothing 
btit striight business from the ground 
up. We don't permit discussions on 
anything that has nothing to do with 
cur commercial problem. Now that 
is sometimes a very hard thing for 
the so-called professional farm lead- 
fvs to swallow. The only^ kind of 
fi;i association they are used to is a 
farmers' debatinir society. The co- 
^ operative associations are composed 
Vholly of business Interes'a and are 
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»4rVou must handle the commodity j town." On the Other hand, it you 
* - .. were thinking of organizing a bifik in 

New York you would say, "Half a { 
million won't take me anywhere, be 



r.!i.-ninzod exactly like, say. a bank. 
1 will show yovt why. 

The first thing we think of when 
•we organize an associaUon is "How 
p, rmanent can we make it?" We 
don't organize a so-.-alled "fly by 
right" interest on a one-year basis i.i 
California. Aft« you have an orr-m- 
ization going for years, like the orange 
growers' associatnon, then you 
can make a contraxt for one year. 
Your trade is esUblished, the outsider 
is weak. You can easily go on with a 
withdrawal rrivilege. But when you 
fii-st organize jou must organizP for 
a long pertod. anywhere from five to 
If if teen years. The new raisin con 



cause in New York the real business 
runs to great figures." Tou must 
figure on a larger amount In order to 
be a factor in the market. In other 
words, the capital you would need 
would depend on the field in «rhich 
you intended to operate. That Is 
sounu banking. Tou know what you 
would think of a banker trying to lo- 
cate in bouisviUe and to open a bank 
with $26,009 capital. You would say. 
"Poor man, he is so limited In his 
field of activity he can't do any- 
thing," 'Wherever you locate a bank 
there is a proper minimum, a proper 
capital, a proper figure at which it 
can do business. 

"We think the farmers' business in 
Calitdmia is as important.a8 a bank. 
When we start out with co-operative 
association we at once fix a minimum 
for o'lr ' o. operative contracts. With 
raisins that was 75 per cent. That 
was based cold-bloodedly on the idea 
that there would be an overproduc- 
tion. They figured they would have 
enough tied up so that if there ^cro 
an overproduction and they couldn't 
Increase consumption in a few years, 
nevertheless they could cnrry over 
some and compel the buyers to come 
for some raisins. 

With other things we have different 
minimums.. "With eggs all our con- 
tracts were conditioned on signing up 
the owners of 1,000,000 hens. Today 
we have 2,300,000. "With prunes the 
minimum was tS per .sent; with pears, 
50 per cent. "We get the minimum. 
We don't make any contract effective 
until that minimum is reached. ])o 
you see the logic behind tliai? Wc 
are staritng as solidly as a bank. It 
is ^ business proposition, not a hurrah 
thing. -It is business. 

A Tight Contract. 
Then we tie those growers up under 
as tight a contract as you have ever 
seen. 'We have been criticized for that 
type of contract. Men refer to it very 

of 

names. 'We draw,up the tightest con- 
tract we can. Wo puarante if any fel- 
low iiigns a contract he is going to de- 
liver the product. We have taken the 
contract into court time after time, 
and not only get liquidated damages, 
but likewise get injunctions to prevent 
delivery to other people. Wc get orders 
for specific performance on this con- 
tract. 'We get equitable relief all the 
way down the line. In short, we make 
the contracts the strongest things, 
not the weakest. We stick in strong 
clause* In just the same way as, if 
you were organizing a bank, you 
would draw up a subscription agree- 
ment for capital, making it the strict- 
est contract you know how. We al- 
ways realize the speculator has too 
much money at stake in any agricul- 
tural Industry to let the growers get 
away with it. They keep fighting until 
we wipe them out completely. The 
speculator gets some growers. They 
are men like you and ine, only they 
arc weaker. The temptation is strong. 
Sometimes he scares or appeals to 
them through some soCial connection. 
We have welchers occasionally; then 
we need strength in the contract. An 
honest man doesn't really need con- 
tracts. The feltow who is not honest 
had better not sign. If he docs sign 
you will get his stuff. We organize 




association grades the product; pools 
by grades; sells the producta; deducts 
the cost of doing business; then The 
inilance goes to the growers propor- 

tioiiatelj-. 



tablishmcnt of grades for tobacco 
sales'/ The bureau In- its circular 
stated that one of the primary rea- 
sons for the Krower.'j not receiving 
as much for his tobacco as he ought 
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There are two types of contracts j to receive is that the grower has been 



utider which the cuoperativc asso- 
ciation works. One tyv>c is the agency 
contract. If you wore dealing with 
fresh fruits or vegetables — things on 
which you • had a routing problem — to 
get- them to the market where they 
were best able to be absorbed — if you 
didn't have to store anything or 
finance anything — you would work 
with an agency contract. You make 
the association ynur atjcnt. .A.gencv 



kept confused by the buyers as to 
grades. The Bureau of Markets is 
working on grading right now. 

The Bureau of Markets called in -a 
group of important tobacco buyers and 
conferred with them about grades. 
Practically every one of those buyers 
took the stand that tobacco couldn't 
be graded: that it was a waste of time 
for tho Bureau of Markets even to 
;ittpmpt iliat tiling. The Bureau of 



Take the term "supply" — It includes 
the terms of "where and when," 
"time and place." You have the 
two moveable factors in the word 
"supply." The co-operative associa- 
tion always tries to find the moveable 
factors. 



contracts are the t'asiest things to Markets was ver.v interested from 



draw, and .ire perfectly simiilc \ the standpoint of the grower. 
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tracts are for fifteen years: the p»ch it aliiunds 

contract eight year?; prune contract 
seven years. In Denmark they sign 
for as high as fifteen years. The cv- 
. rage contract is a five-year contract. 
That gives your association a chance 
for mobilization on a permanent basis; 
it gives the association a chance to 
work out a merchandising pt^cy; it 
gives the a.'isociation a chance to 
make trade connections. 
V Take the question of advertising. 
%fou don't suppose that advertising 
for one year gives us any real result? 
'What would have happened if the 
prune growers had organized on a 
one-year basis? Where would they 
have reached? To get the real re- 
sults of advertising you must get a 
'.cumulative effect. You must have a 
long term contract for real me/cban- 
dising. 

The Why of Lohr Contracts. 
You can merchandise on long con- 
tracts. TaJse prunes. They have 
raised the consumption of prunes in 
the United States in a period of three 
^ year from 37,000,000 pounds to 112-, 
000,000 pounds. The consumption of 
oranges in the United States was m- 
< reasrd 300 per cent in a period of 
less than seven years by the adver- 
tising of the California Fruit Growers' 
Exchange. A nxmiber of these asso- 
ciations operated after the alleged 
business ^.rcommlsslon men had been 
doing what they thought was adver- 
tising to get increased consumption. 

You can't do these things on a 
short time Ijasis. You wftl hear some 
objections to that. The growers may 
say they wouldn't think of signing for 
five years. You ■will probably hear 
the same story that went tturough 
California some years ago. 
'When we started the prune cam- 
*. iJaign. that was the "Last of the Mo- 
hicans" as far as the speculators of 
CUifomia were concerned. Prunes 
were proving profitable for specula- 
tors. All the other dried fruits were or- 
Kanizcd. They put on.^ real fight to 
prevent the organization of the grow- 
en. They sent buy«« into district 
after district, trying to convince the 
farmers they should liOt sign. The 
buyars would sit right down and talk 
to the individual farmer, "Say, this 
stuff Is pretty good, mighty good con- 
tract, fine idea for the growers. We 
believe in cooperation. If it were only 
for one year instead of five, I would 
ad\isc you to sign it. But how do you 
fellows know tliat those other fellows 
aren't crooked? Tve five yeara you 
will have to tie yourself up to the 
same fellows and you don't know who 
they are." 

One wise farmer gave an answer — 
it went all over the State: "I have 
two choices before me, either I sign 
with these growera who arc just like 
me, Vnd have the same Interest — ^they 
are taking as mtkch chance with me 
^s 1 am taking with theifi — or I have 
to sign up with you for life, only you 
luiven't told me where to sign on the 
dotted line and what you'll make me 
taikc for my prunes. 
, "I liave had euougii. of you. I am go- 
ing to take a chance for five years 
with the other fellows." That weijt all 
over the State. They began to realize 
tha*- it was a question of tying them- 
selves up with an association for a 
fixed period, or- tying up with the 
lecvlator for life. 

The Ibsis of Orvanlaatlen. 



things, so simple that one of oin- gov- 
Drnmental departments put them out 
as an ideal contract for co-operative 
marketing associations as agency 
agreements. Apparently that par- 
ticular department hasn't ever heard 
of the sale and resale tsrpe of con- 
tract, which is the type universally 
used by associations that deal in non- 
perishable products' 

Where you have a nonperishablc 
produi t you must finance. AVhei-o 
>ou fin;incc you must have the asso- 
ciation to get title to the property 
or it cannot give any adequate collat- 
eral: it cannot indorse a warehouse 
receipt; it cannot handle the product 
as collateral. Therefore you will find 
that over eleven years ago wc evolved 
the so-called sale and resale contract, 
in which the grower soils his product 
and gives title to the association. The 
association agrees to pay him his 
posportionate share of the resale pro- 
cess, less the cost of doing busi- 
ness. 

The Grading of Prunes. 

After a brief interval Mr. Sapiro 
resumed his address: 
The key to our co-operative method 
Is what you would call our pools. I.et 
us take the prune growers as a good 
example of tho pooling idea. 

The prunes are first of all fruits 
of different types or v.arleties. You 
can have the Italian brand, which 
possibly some of you know as tho 
Oregon brand. There is the French 
brand, ifie Imperial brand, the Petite 
—-different ' types. Then prunes are 
sold by size, so many to tiie pound — 
20-30, 30-40. 40-50, 50-60. 60-70, 70-80, 
8044. 90-100, 100-120 and 120 up. 
I^en, in addition, prunes are sold by 
ciuality. If it is a fine purple prune, 
which has not been dried out too much 
and which still is not too s";ft, that is 
the highest grade, the "Sunswoet." If 
it is dried too much, or a little too 
soft or cracked or bronzed, it is not 
the highest grade, but goos in an- 
other pool. If it is badly bronzed, or 
cracked, or dried, or entirely too damp 
and is lik. ly to spoil riuicldy and be- 
<-omc mildewed, it goes into the third 
class. We make various pools of the 
poor grades of prunes, by sample. 

So every man delivering prunes 
may deliver into ten different sized 
classes and at the same time deliver 
in two or three different varieties and 
two or three differtnt grades. He may 
have prunes in forty different pools 
in a single ci'op. Then that same as- 
sociation bandits apricots, and he 
maybe in perhaps twenty pools in 
apricots. He may be in sixty pools in 
the association at any one time. Now 
when ho delivers his fruit he gets a 
grade reicipt tolling him how many 
prunes he has sent \\\. th(! size and 
the (juality. That is all. He doesn't own 



If you 



The Timev^Faetors. 

Take things like oranges. T 
show you how they work. California 
oranges used to flop into the market 
almost in a period of four months. 
They began to realize other oranges 
were coming in and stealing our cus- 
tomera. The distribution was 
bunched. Tho United States "produces 
30 per cent. Spain 30 per cent, Italy 
30 per cent and scattered countries 



get people to eat more. We sent men 
to China. They came back and told 
us that the people over there who 
could afford to buy prunes were very 
limited in number, but there were 
enough in a ,big country like China 
to justify opening a market. Then 
they said, you will have to i?ive away 
samples because they don't know 
will 'what (.'alifornia prunes are. We 



^^'^"5 to hPar a very intorestjng lo per cent. We tried to figure ways 

in which wo could get the American 



from a imrely business standpoint and | those prunes any more; the association 



have strong contracts — ^a fixed mini- 
mum and the idea of permanency; all 
absolutely on a nonprofit and co-opera- 
tive incthod. 

We prefer the asao<iiation without 
capital stock for the marketing asso- 
ciation. If we need a building, a ware- 
house or packing plant, no matter how 
cheap or expensive, we organize a svb- 
sidiary organization. We must be very 
conservative. Monopolies are forbidden 
under the Sherman anti-trust act. The 
Clayton amendment, however, ex- 
empts agricultural and horticultural 
associations not organized for profit 
and not having capital stock. We are 
extremely technical. The Sherman 
act is a criminal law. Everjf' part must 
be strictly construed. In organizing 
keep as closely as jrou can to the text 
of the law. 

We organize the marketing asso- 
ciation without capital stock. The 
only aasodatidn that buys or sells 
has no capital stock. We never 
handle a single penny's worth of stuff 
for an outsider. It is purely co-opera- 
tive. "We don't speculate in the least 
degree. If we h*ve a monopoly it is 
a monopoly solely and literally 
through co-operation. We fg&, the 
t>eneflt qf this exemption. 

Then, wMn we come directly to it, 
1 co-operative maiketingl association 
doesn't need <!apital. It isn't buying 
anything for cash or a fixed price. 
It is organized to sell something. 
Keep distinct the difference between 
the Rochdale Consumen' Stores and 
the farmers' martceting associat^n. 
The marketing association needs 
something to marHot. Therefore, Its 
bails is the marketing contract with 
a minimum. The Hocbdale Con- 
sumers* Storo wants something' first 
to buy, which then it sells. It needs 
capital and needs dividends. There 
is the_^big diatinetioij. 

Nonprofit-Sharing. 
So your co-operative marketing as- 
sociation should be nonprofit, abso- 
lutely. "The asaociatlon makes agree- 
! ments; directly with the growers, 
rhey^re either agency arrangtes' 



gets title. 

The association iplngles his prunes 
together with prunes of' the same 
grade, tjrpe and variety: or it may 
pass them separately and mingle the 
proceeds. He has as interest in the 
a.'^ociation his proportionate interest 
in the proceeds. If he puts in 1 per 
cent o4 th^ prunes in the 20-80 — Sun- 
siiveet or first grade — ^he gets 1 per 
cent. Thus, every man in the associa- 
tion gets the same as every other man 
for the same type, grade, Quantity and 
quality of proceeds. It is absdliite co- 
operation. 

In ttiat process, of course, the firat 
problem is the problem of grading. Of 
course, we taava had said to lis exactly 
the same thing which lias been said to 
you tobacco men— that every, man's 
prunes are different from every other 
man's prunes. That is absolutely true, 
in a sense, just as every other man's 
tobacco is different from the other fel- 
low's. But you see when they said 
that to our people we realized that 
even though there were differences, 
there were some methods of grading, 
for often penalties were imjjosed and 
often premiums paid. When yott come 
right down to it there are alwajrs bases 
for commercial classification 



story, get some man at that confer- 
ence to tell you of the indignation 
with which they wore advised 'oy the 
buyers they were monkeying with 
something they didn't know anytliing 
about — and that any buyer of intelli- 
gence could tell them they couldn't 
grade tobacco. It was perfectly amus- 
ing. It was Just the same stunt they 
pulled when we started in to organize 
eggs, raisins, prunes, beans and every 
other product I have had the least 
thing to do with. I have never known 
them to admit that anything could 
bo graded. 

Tlie Same Old Story. 

I was just lately down in Arkansas 
talking on tho cotton situation. That 
campaign has been launched. I was 
there informed by some of the most 
importa.nt men in Arkan.sas that cot- 
ton cannot lie graded and thai, you ab- 
solutely ha\-e no basis of grading it. 
It was the same old story. Of course, 
I could realize that it was perfectly 
good propaganda to put that out, but 
as a matter of fact everybody in the 
country agrees cotton can be graded 
and it is being graded. There isn't 
a buyer that doesn't grade cotton. 
That is why the Government is now 
training cotton classes. If you are a 
grower of cotton you can get the Gov- 
ernment to tell you how to grade your 
product. The Covernment 
how to grade as to quality and color 
and everything. 

So, from the standpoint of grrading, 
I don't think you will have nearly the 
problem these buyers tell you about. 
In any event, whatever problem you 
have, or will havX', is exactly the 
same problem as those buyers now 
have. They don't lose money by it 
and I see no reason why you should 
lose money by it. There is no reason, 
as a matter of fact, why^you should 
not employ the very same men they 
employ, use the same talent they 
think Is their talent. 

Take the California farmer. He 
pays his farm-hired man sometimes 
$4 a day, to help with production. 
Then he has a $20,000 a year man who 
sits in Fresno and is hired to sell the 
fruit for him. Our growers don't hav*,' 
to bother al>out sales, because they 
have a ^20,000 a year man working 
for them. 

We have unquestionably the finest 
experts in their lines going straight 
through ouY industries. Y'ou haven't 
any better m°n in tho United States 
than tiie n:en in our fruit a.'isociatlon.s. 
We pay them well. You can't ask for 
a fair price for raisins and deny a 
fair compensation for brains. There 
is comp(>tition for brains as well as 
for products. We employ bankers for 
financing problems, and railroad men 
for transportation, but we get experts 
all the way down. Our farmers do 
the thing they are best litted for. Our 
experts do the other things that the 
farmers are not fitted for. You know 
thero is a very good economic reason 
yhy the farmer is not fitted to sell 
his avn products. 

Each To His Talent. 
If you will pardon me for talking 
economics — suppose / We take " the 
manufacture of steel rails? No one 
] man does it. You have group pro- 
duction, the factory system. The 
factory system is recognized as the 
key to all forms of productive indus- 
tries today all over the world — except 
ifi agriculture. Xow where you have 
the facioiy system or gi-oup produc- 
tion you have group capital. Where 
you have groui) capital you must 
have a corporation formal. That is 
why every State in the Union estab- 
lished laws whereby group aiark< ting 
and production could be . .in ied on. 



production moving to the market on 
the basis of approximately onc-iwolfth 
each month. Y'ou will be interested 
to know they have worked out meth- 
ods. Today shipments are not ox.act- 



planned to give away small sttni- 
ples, two or three prunes in a little 
box. Wc e\en bad a Chinese expert 
pass on it. Wo .showed him tho kind 
of boxes we were going to use with 
our labels on them. You see, our la- 
bel had a purple prune. He threw up 
his hands in horror, "You can't give 
away tI>ose." 
;'Why?" 

"Purple is the sign of old age and 
death; you couldn't give those away; 
they wouldn't touch them." 

On that account whfh we start to 
develop tho Chinese market wo will 
not use purple on om- boxes. We are 



even 
have 



one-twelfth per month. They 
learned how to distrilmte the 



ly oven, but they are approaching an going to develop that market: we are 

goi^g to develop tho .lapjinese m.irket. 
We will give away samples. We will 
production evenly, so as to feed our j have to get out posters and put them 
markets gradually and evenly. They 
learned how to take advantage of the 
titne factor. 



Take eggs. The time factor is stor- 
age. About two-thirds of tho supply 
are pnoduced in three and a half 
months of the year. In the other 
eight and a half months the other 
oqe-third is produced. You know, 
from experience in all parts of the 
country, that there is a flush and 
famine period in production. What is 
the merchandising problem there? 
Tho merchandising problem is time 
and place again. In s|)i'ing wc store 
eggs. The association stored 2.000,000 
dozen eggs last year fi-om the flush 
period for u.se in the Octolier-to-Dc- 
cember period. We did more than 
that. We found a iirocess b.v which 
you could take j)erfectly fresh eg^s 
and by machinery dip them in oil at 
a temperature of 240 degrees. By 
tells vou nioving the egg.s through that oil for 
five second,"! it boils that little fila- 



on poles. Wc are going to try to 
m.'ikc arran.gemcnts for plastering 
them on jinrickishas. Wc are right 
on the job as to merchandising meth- 
ods. 

Extending the Tobacco Market. 

We don't work through lawyers; we 
get advertising exports. For example. 
Judge Bingham says, "is it possible 
to extend the markets on tobacco?" 
Of course, that is nut a rtaUy wise 
question to ask a lawyer: he has trou- 
ble enough in knowin;,' thj law. But 1 
do know there are men who believe 
that the marl;et in China alone for 
tobacco is bc.vond the conception and 
the thoui,-ht and the dream of you 
American tolwicco men. I will give 
you an interesting idea from a very 
clever Chinese editor in San Fran- 
cisco. 

I asked him once about certain 
things that could be extended in 
China. His firat answer was to take 



ment tmderneath the shell makes l"^® ♦'"^ show me all the Chinamen 
it impervious to air. You then hnvej^^ho were smokmg cigarettes. They 
a proces.sed egg which you may putj 
in ordinary storage for a year or| 
two yeara; and you can poach the egg 



at the end of that period. You can 
boil that egg, serve it soft boiled and 
never tell by taste or smell or any 
other thing that it is not an abso- 
lutely fresh egg. You cannot make 
it fresher than it started out, but you 
can keep it fresh. 

The association was on the job. 
Last year we processed aboitt 25,000 
cases of thirty dozen to the case. We 
sold them as California processed 
eggs. We made a fine premium .on 
those eggs. That Is taking care of the 
problem of time and iilace again. We 
are not niissin;,- an;.- legitimate trick.s 
by which we l an f,-et for our growers 
any merchandising advantage of eggs. 
At the same time the public is going 
to get marvelous advantage through 
processed eggs, when those eggs lio- 
come better known, because, instead 
of paying verv high prices for per- 
fectly frrsli eggs in fall and winter, 
they should use processed eggs. We 
put out high-grade fancies for the 
rich people who want them; but we 



; love them as much as the boys In the 
army loved thorn. Ho said, "The man 
who would introduce that in China 
would not only make a fortune Iit 
himself; ho would do a great good tor 
China. It would drive out opium, 
paiticulaily the ch'-aper grades. Of 
course," ho said, "they haven't much 
money; you could put up only the 
cheaper biands. The volume of busi- 
ness would warrant you putting them 
out on a very cheap basis. " 

There is another thing. Do you 
think for a moment that the maximum 
in America has been reached on to- 
bacco? 

I think if you will look over the per 
capita consumption in this country, 
you will find a wide difference. The 
stunt for the wise merchant is to bring 
the per capita consumption up to the 
maximum in every country where it 
does not seem to be making the popula- 
tion stand on its head. If Vour per 
capita consumption is twice as large 
as in France, then you should put on a 
French advertising campaign. If it is 
greater here than in South America, 
South America is your field for an 



processed eggs and get whatever 
benefit they can from the better mer- 
chandising method. So we use the 
eleihent of time and place in those 
things. 

-Vpplying It To Tobacco. 

Where you have a nonperishablc 
product you have a perfectly easy 
thing. Y'ou can put your tobacco in 
hogsheads and store It. You don't have 
to bring it on tho auction fioor when 
you think it is ready for marketing, 
but you can sell it when it is ready 
for a fair price. 

I want to tell you the auction sys- 
tem Is the most unintelligent plan 
in any single nonperishablc product 
in the world. The whole problem in 
merchandising is firat to take the 
word "supply" and see if you can 
put in the variable factor of time 
and place. Then your next problem 
with the term "supply and demand" 
is to see how you can extend or 
stretch that demand. 
We don't sit and just have a group 
of follow.^ knowing as little as our- 
...... ■ selves around the table to try to work 

giving us the artificial thmc: called a jhig thing out. We get e:;perts in, men 



believe the people should use the advertising campaign. If it is greater 



corporation for carrying on that ac- 
tivity. But they forgot the farmer. 
The farmer is the only element of 
production (besides art) in which yoU 
have individtjal production. The 
idtol of every man is ' a country 
dotted with farm units, in which one 
operates the farm and produces 
The test Is this: Take the Reynolds through his own labor or through the 



Company which sends out more than a 
hundred and twenty salesmen. How 
do you suppose It instructs those sales- 
men? If it needed real genius to tell 
the difference between grades of to- 
bacco the Reynolds Company couldn't 
operate because there are not one hun- 
dred and twenty geniuses In the whole 
Country. The managers instruct these 
salesmen as to certain types, certain 
defects, certain gradings which they 
are to follow. Grading is ahvays from 
the buyer's standpoint. The buyer 
always is interested in making a grow- 
er think he cannot grade his product. 
You will find this in every product 
raised under the sun — the less general- 
ly it Is graded the greater advantage 
to the buyer and speculator. If you 
want some interesting experiences, 
speak to the Bureau of .Markets about 
the time it started to establish grades 
in cotton. Kverybody yelled, "It can t 
l)e dene. " Of course it was done. Every 
spinner knows the grade ho wants and 
gives his instructions accordingly. 
Every buyer knows the grade by 
which he buys froni (He tjuower. They 
all know it even on tobacco. 



assistance of hired men. Y'et they 
think that because the farmer pro- 
duces individually marketing -is an 
Individual problem. 

But marketing is not individual at 
all. It is a group problem. You 
cannot market without a distinct 
consideration of what all the other 
fellows are doing at the ^amo time. 
You cannot market without knowing 
what the market absorption Is, or 
what the market demand is, what 
the money markets arc, and the 
other elements of trade. Production 
can be done individually. Marketing 
can be only.done sanely on a collec- 
tive basis. _ 

The next universal rule In group- 
ing is "'When yoh do get the experts 
on the job, what do they do? Do 
they work miracles or merchandis- 
ing?" 



Co operative marketing simply per 
mils you to merchandise your prod 

ucts. Merchandising your products | boiling. AVe made quite 
means to follow the theor;tical rule on the cooked prunes. 



who are erqiert.i in the one thing of 
creating markeis. We cali in tho labo- 
ratory experts of tho Saturday Eve- 
ning Post group, the Lord & Thomas 
^roup and of the various other adver- 
tising firms. We say, "We have a 
problem here^ We are not going to 
pay .you for the study of it, but it you 
work out a decent plan for us and 
show us hCw we can create a demand 
you are likely to get a great big ac- 
count for advertising. Otherwise you 
get a ^reat big friend. At all events 
jiliU have laboratories for that purpose. 
Will you use them? " They do have 
laboratories and they do use them-^ 
without, expense to us. We have hem 
able to'^-,.get some wonderful ideas 
wliich ha\'e jiroved their worth to the 
extent of literally milliors of dollars. 
Wc have done work on our own hoo!:. 
We have our own technical experts. 
They experiment with pro.saic things 
like prune butter. They i^mUino difier- 
ent products to make a s/rt of jam 
that England and Belgium buy by 
twenty-carlpad lots. 

We make lota of money by boiling 
the 50-60 and 60-70 size, and you can 
buy boiled prunes of the right Blze — 
not the grout big prunes. Nobody boils 
20-3Cs; the only thing to boll is the 
middle sizes. The large ones break in 

bit of mone: 



of supply and demand. But when 1 
use the term "supply and demand" 
I don't use 't in the style in w'hicli 
old-stylfc economists used it — as weird 



lone^ 
une. 



further: we I or salf and resale arrangements Tin 



Do yo\i know that the BuiVfU of | machinf-rj- which in some w-ay skill 
Markets has already sent out ji cir-; fully strips the producer and cai'ries 
cular that grades on tobacco not\only j home riches for the middleman. I 
can be established, but will be est^b 
iished, and that the Bureau of MAr 

kets is right now working on the cP- moveable factor| in tlioae words 



We experiment all along the 
We experiment on the package prune 
— thieo-pound boxes, tive pound boxes 
— so they won't sugar, won't mold, 
won't spoil with the heal — so the peo- 
ple won't have to buy them out of the 
dirty boxes that are put on the floor 



use the term ^'8uppIy and demand" 'attho groceries. 

as a flexible terlyi. I try to find lhn M^'e expeiiui|P-^ with the packages, 

everything see how we cim 



here than in Canada, Canada is a 
great field for your advertising cam- 
IMiign. If it is greater in the city dis- 
tricts than in the rural districts, then 
the rural district is a great field for 
your advertising campaign. If the con- 
sumption is greater in the South than 
in the East, the East is your field. In 
short, you take the point where you 
have your most intense consumption, 
and with that as your standard, you 
bring all the other districts up. You 
get advertising experts on the job and 
have interesting stories on how some 
cities are below other cities. 

Utah passed an anti-cigarette law. 
Did. you men put out anything at all 
against It? Not a bit. To whom did you 
leave It? To the speculators who 
make money on you. Do you think 
they have any Influence with ihc 
bunch of farmers in the Utah Legisla- 
ture? A growers' association would 
have had influence, if it liad been rep- 
resented there. The growers are the 
men who not only can give one sane 
answer in legislation that is being 
broached a,-ainst the so-called weed, 
but the gro\ver3 are tiie men who have 
to think of this problem from the larg- 
os: staiidpo ni in tho industry. 

Kemcmber that tho function of the 
manufacturers is not to sell the entire 
crop. His funi tion is to sell as mui'h 
of that crop as he is stuck with. He 
may r\ot be stuck with all of it; you 
niay be stuck with tiio major part of it. 
His advertising intercut ceases when 
he has said bin part of the cro)). Vour 
advertising interest never ceases until 
the crop 'a smoked, or chewed, or 
used i!p In «ome form. Your problems 
arc different; but it is only the grower 
who ever looks on this from the prob- 
lem of the industry. The manufactur- 
er looks on it from the problem of 
what h.e ha.s bought or is le.srally bound 
to take: that is his sole limit. He can 
gu intij next year, doesn't have to buy 
aiiv tol)acco, doesn't have to be in 
the fi>^ld. Vou ha\e to bo in the field, 
because you own the land on which the 
tobacco is ]iioiluced. which is fit for 
tobacco, ard not best fitted for any 
Other product. 

Relations Wifli the Trade, 
Tho growera and tlie co opera- 
tives, through experts, study the 
merchandising problem from a to- 
tally dlf'orent viewpoint. That 
doesp't mean that you' must make 
war,' on the manufacturer. On the 
conirary, you need him, and you 
knoW it. He needs you; yet he 
doefin't know it. The function of 
tho co-operative is to show him his 
ne^d, as well as to show you' your 
need and get the two of you work- 
ing together. 

ere is even a place for the 
wajphouseman. The warehouse flg- 
ur# in two capacltie.i — auction 
ce^er and a storage center. Ther* 



is tio excuse for the warehouse as 
an auction center. Tbars is need 
for the siiehouse as a stwage 

center. 

There Is another problem. Sup- 
pose the manufacturer won't deal 
'with you. I have known that prob- 
1 rn to be advanced at times. I am 
' : to answer that. The manu- 
iacturer is a pretty smart fellow. He 
has proven that by being on the man- 
ufacturing end of the game instead 
of the growing end of the game. He 
is on the end of the game where you 
make dividends, whether the ^ceis 
high or low. You are on the end of 
the game where you make profits 
when the price is high, which you 
lose when it -Is low. He has shown 
hi.s wisdom by being in on the best 
end of the game under the present 
system. Your manufacturers are 
j square, intelligent fellows. You will 
find they will deal with vou when 
you are a fact, established as an 
organisation. During the process of 
organization they may be negative, 
but when you are established they 
recognize you as a fact. But if, by 
I any chance, you should run into a 
i condition where some of the manu- 
jfacturers won't deal with you, there 
{Is nothing to prevent you men from 
going Into lines of work into which 
the manufacturer forces you. 

The prune growers didn't own a 
single packing plant the first year. 
They made contracts with the pack- 
ers, until they started to take ad- 
vantage of the growers. Tou can 
blend some 30-40s into 20-30s and get 
a profit. Wo were entitled to that. 
They forgot to give it to us. Begin- 
ning with the second year we began 
CO acquire packing plant.-?. We havo 
now twenty-two. Beginning with 
next year we will havo no need for 
any outside packer. Of tho prunes 
grown by California prune growers, 
over eighty per cent will be packed 
In our own plants. Likewise we have 
our own shook mills; and likewise 
we are beginning to acquire our own 
forests for dur kind of timber. 

In fact, you can integrate the in- 
dustrj- if they make you do it. We 
didn t st.irt out to do it, but we were 
w;ise enough to give ourselves the 
right. When they aioused us we 
started to put up plants. Mr. Cov- 
kendall. manager of the prune grow- 
ers, evolved a system by which, by 
the use of preferred stoi k in a sub- 
sidiary company, you get the money 
for your plant. You get the money 
on the guaranteed preferred stock 
right when you need it and pay It 
off out of the money received ttoan 
the crop. It is ideal for financing the 
physical needs of a co-operative en- 
terprise, building warehouses or fac- 
tories if you have to have them. I 
don't advocate going into tho other 
fellow's business: there i-» a place for 
the warehouseman as well a.<? a place 
for the factory. I don't believe in 
playin-,- the other fellow's game until 
he compels you to do it. But if he 
compels you to do it don't be bashful. 
But you will find that nine times out 
of ten the factories and warehouses 
are distinctly intelligent and broad- 
gauged facfore. If they are not 
bix>ad-gauge;l at least they are sen- 
sible enough to rt?cognize a fact w-hen 
they face it. They do business with 
that faet. 

The Financing Problem. 

Co-operatives couldn't exist unless 
t'ney could find .some method for mak- 
ing advance payments, payments on 
jaccoimt when they get the product. 
I We have gone through that process 
time after time in California. We 
use different methods. In some cases 
the a.ssociation gets direct credit on 
the basis of its storing the product. 

Take, for f xainple, the prune grow- 
ers. In 101 !> the prune growers had 
a written arrangement with a groui) 
I of bankers; they considered the 
problem localI>- with tho local b;ink 
I er.s anjj,^ then they invited their city 
' corros[Jnpdents and thoy got the so- 
called New York bankers into the 
pool. They formed a great pool under 
which, by written agreement, we 
could borrow up to $10,000,000 at 4'^ 
iH r cent for our needs during the 
■ ■a!-. We didn't even have to give 
I up the warehouse receipts. We gave 
a st.'iieinent of the quantities of fruit 
coming into the warehouses. We got 
all the funds needed for the advance 
payment and paid the growers 4 to 
S cents, depending on the size and 
quality. That 4 to .S cents advance 
payment we paid them was a goo<l 
deal more than the average that thoy 
used to receive for the entire crop 
over a period of six years, and al- 
most twice as much as they received 
for the average of the entire crop 
over a period of twelve years. Then, 
in addition to that, they got the bel- 
afice of the payments, the average 
bringing them ui> to more than 11 
cents a pound for the entire year. 
They KOt that balance from time to 
time — 1 cent in October. 1 cent in 
December and so on — until the prunes 
of the Season were sold. That is one 
system. 

The Grain Financing. 

A still 1>etter system was evolved 
by the Washington Wheat Grow- 
ers' .tVssociation this last year, this 
panic year. It is the most interest- 
ing thin.g worked out by a co-op- 
erative enterprise in the United 
States. It w.as worked out ehiofly 
through the skill of Mr. .Tewett, gen- 
eral manager. They arranpcd with 
a lot of local bankers throughout 
Washington and Idaho territory 
what the fair loan value on the crop 
would be. They were business men. 
They were not wild siioculators. 
They did not go to the bankera and 
say: "Give us 90 or eighty per cent." 
They went in and they fixed the 
amount and the banks said: "You 
fellows are certainly sound." Wc 
arranged for an amount of $1 to 
$1.2.5 a bushel for wheat, depending 
on the grade. Let us Illustrate with 
Xo. 1 Walla Walla wheat at $1.2,-). 

Here was the process: The grower 
delivered his wheat to any public 
warehous( or any public elevator. 
If he delivered it at an elevator he 
got .a so-called grain or wheat ticket 
showing he delivered there 10.000 
bushels of No. 1 red Walla Walla. 
If he delivered it to the public ware- 
house he got a warehouse receipt. 

He -took the receipt over to the 
association manager or mailed it in. 
That was delivery of his crop. The 
association mailed a regular form 
(that would be a three or a six- 
months' draft, because those drafts 
are agricultural paper) for $12..')00 
to bo signed by the grower, and, of 
course, it was sent to him signed 
already by the association. If the 
grower needed money or wanted 
money — I think they always wanted 
money — he took the draft to the ap- 
proving local bank. With the draft 
went a list of benken that i^tproved 
the plan. (We insist on the grow- 
era dealing with the local banks 
wherever they will deal with us. 
The local bank discounts the draft 
at the current rate — 6 or ti^i or 7 
per cent.) If the draft is a three- 
months' draft, as most Of tbem 
were, the bank deducted its three 
months at 6 or or 7 per cent 
and handed him $12,500 less the dis- 
count. The bank then had that 
draft — which was an inland trade 
bill, technically, signed by the 
grower and accepted by the asso- 
ciation. At the end of the day we 
sent over to the bank, which noti- 
fied us that it had that draft, the 
warehouse receipt covering ,that 
transaction. (Or the association 
may give the draft to the grower 
with the warehouse receipt attach- 
ed.) So the bank has that draft 
signed by the grower and the asso- 
ciation, with the warehowe receipt 
attached. 

The grower's name Is worth some- 
thing because in must cases he is 
known personally to the banker. 
And if not, the bank knows there Is 
something behind feat, something o( 
value, af the n^.ori-. vnf^ ' ' 



growers's signature are not worth 
anything, the bank knows the as- 
sociation has not only that man but 
a great many growers signed up for 
a period of four more years and the 
bank knows that Is worth some- 
thing. The banker .<»ay3 he doea't care 
primarily about cither. What he 
cares about is the wheat. He favored 
a studied market value and at a con- 
servative basis, not at a high basis 
in a choppy market — ^becaiise any- 
b-idy with sense knew that 1320 
markets on wheat were not conserva- 
tive or staUe markets, but choppy 
markets. Here the association and 
the banks agreed. 

The bank has on hand a paper 
that is rediscbuntable by the Fed-, 
oral Reserve Bank by ffireet written ' 
ruling from the Federal Reserve 
Board. If he is a member of the 
Federal Reserve system, he dis- 
counts direct with the Spokane 
branch and gets the money. If not. 
he keeps the paper or sells it to his 
city correspondent. The city corres- 
pondent may sell it again, or nay 
discount that paper. 

A MEMBER— Suppose any paper 
matured and the product is not sold? 

MR. SAPIRO— We pay the draft 
as it matures, Iwcauso the co-opera- 
tive association handles loads of 
products in its different nools all 
the time and therefore averages the 
prices. We always keep money for 
that purpose and we always ke?? 
selling. 

But wc struck a problem that was 
w^orse than :luit. Our banks can 
redlscoun: iWi. e their capital and 
surplus. Take a eounty like 'Whit- 
man County, in Washington — they 
produce nothing but wheat. All their 
demands come in at one time. These 
banks lent the limit on this per- 
ticnlar type of pnper. They lent the 
limit to outside growers. They sud- 
denly found out that they had in the 
Federal Reserve Bank paper twice 
their capital and surplus. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank notified th. :-i 
and they notified us. They said. 
■'Xo more of your paper goes to ua. 
We want to help you but we cannot 
do anything for you. We cannot get 
any more money. Our city corres- 
pondents say they cannot get any 
more for us and the Federal Reserve 
Bank has closed on us." 

We had that come from a group 
ofniaces all at one time. We said, 
"irie growers have to tiave money.' 
The Grain Beads. 

So Mr. Jewett found a plan— the 
best yet. Hero was the solution 
— short-time l)onds, the same kind 
of commercial paper that Armo':r 
and Swift and a lot of Eastern 
manufacturing people put out every 
year to tide them over the peak of 
production. They are for three,' 
six or nine month.''. When we first 
tried it out wo issued half a mil- 
lion 8 per <!ent bonds, dated D^ 
comber 1, 1920, all payable in Junew 
1921. all six months' commodity 
bonds. We deposited all of the 
bonds with the Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany of Spokane. We made a writ- 
ten agreement with that bank that 
We would deposit warehouse r^ 
ceipts or grain tickets with them. 
For every bushel of wheat repre- 
sented by the receipt or ticket- they 
delivered to us one dollar's woi.^ 
of bonds. If we deliver warehouse 
receipts for a thousand bushels of | 
wheat they deliver up to us one 
thousand dollars in bonds In units 
of $100 or multiples thereof. Then 
we sell the bonds. People wouldl 
know it was a short-time commod- 
ity bond, secured in each case fori 
each dollar for one bushel of| 
wheat reiiresented by a receipt 5: 
the I>incoln Trust Company, and] 
that if v.-e sold any of that wheat 
wo would nor only be putting asidi 
$1.04 for each bushel, hut in addi- 
tion a suri)lus as additional sceurityl 
for tho rest of these bonds if the 
trust company called on us fo 
more money to act as collateral or 
more warehouso ie< eipt.<?. So us 
we sold the wheat we Jcept some of, 
the so-called suriilus money above 
the payment amounts on hand. Ifl 
neceosary we could put more la as 
collateral. 

A JIEMBER: Were they offere 

to the public? 

MR. SAPIRO: With IH^at trepii 
tion we started to sell them to th] 
public. 'We didn't know how th 
would take them. Our ej-cs we. 
opened when we sold in Spokane an 
victoity a hundred and fiftv thousan 
dollars' worth of the bonds in thirt 
days. Before we knew It we ha 
a demand for more than we eoulj 
offer. The banks loosened up. 
suddenly found a real mediuia fi 
growers' paper offered for the tl 
timo in the United States wtth 
si-ecifievjionperishable commodity 
hind it. We found that the peopi 
asking for it were not the mu^ o 
the street who doesn't know abo 
bonds, but the bank, the big m 
chants. They came in with tal< 
about how every bond they bougL. 
with lone maturity had been goin 
down. They wanted to get so 
kind of Ijond that had a short-ti 
in.-ituhty, in which they could pi 
their money for six months and 
ail the money Iwek in six mon 
some bond which had security 
hind it of some specific commodit! 
that they knew about, like wheat 
cotton. 

1 went to New York and took It 
with a couple of bankers there, 
ttielr request (they represent In 
dentally three of the largest ban 
in New York City) I am supposed 
l eport back with some Idnd of pro 
sition as to how much the Northwei 
ern wheat States— that is the 
at ions of Montana. Idaho, Washin 
ton and Oregon — are going to pnt o 
in these bonds this year. The-.- 
to know if they cannot ui:derwri 
them in Xow York. I am likewl 
supposed to meet with tho represen 
lives of the second largest pa 
house in the United States to ta 
over the proposition. They want t 
proposition underwritten and a 
talltins of buying as much as $2 
000 worth of bonds. 

The .fly In the ointment is with 
littlylocal banks. We dcm't want^ 
puf^ll our paper out that way. 
want to keep our banking system 
it is. We want to put Into bonds on! 
the amount the local banks cannj 
handle on the draft and acceptam 
system. 

The Extremes Meet Bsppily. 

I want you to know that it is th' 
commodity bond phase that attract 
Mr. Bamch. who had been th: 
along this line from the 
of the banker. Hera you flntf 
systems (the co-operative system 
the standpoint of the grower, and 
Baruch thinking from the stand: 
of the banker) absolutely meeting, 
was exactly the plan he worked 
for the South Carolina cotton m^ 
without knowing that it had 
done by the growera In flie Wash: 
ton wheat groiip. 

Then the Federal Farm Loan 
had been thinking out some 
along this line. Mr. Lever said It 
exactly the form of thing he had 
thinking about for farmera. 

But it actually works. It has 
dmie on a' small aeale; the princi 
Is demonstrated. It has 'not 
Ulked over with a single bank or . - 
man in the United States who ha^ 
grown enthusiastic. And I 
talked of it not tot the so- 
••plkers" among i>ankera, but to so 
of the leading bankers ef the Uni: 
States and one of the largest 
hou-ses in the countr.\-. They are 
!y Interested. They want proposil 
on . It. The co-operative -narkel 
>ciations ha\ e succeeded net 
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in wm-klns oat aometbinK on the mer- 
chandiaine plan. but. Inasmuch aa 
flnancins is inaeparable from mer- 
cbajidlalnsr, they succeeded in work- 
ing out thfnga on the financing plan. 
We have been in this business Iohr 
enough to learn, we have been in this 
buEiness lonjr enouirh to succeed. We 
lia\e learned th"^ thods in financ- 
ing, as well as the methods in actual 
marketing. 

n WiU Work With Tobacco. 
Every one of the things I have been 
aaying to you applies to tobacco. I 
realize that while I have been talk- 
ing in reference to wheat, epgs, rai- 
sins and tilings IiIjo that you have 
been applyint: those things to tobacco. 
'1 have 111 en doing the same thing. I 
ha\e likewise been applj'ing 'hat to 
tobicco. I have not applied that to 
tobacco in complete ignorance of your 
toba«co problem. Before I went over 
to the Virginia and North Carolina 
nieetinga I presented a sories of ques- 
tions to the Virginia and North Caro- 
lina people dealing with the tobacco 
problem. That is how I found out 
every bit of your methods of sell- 
ing, through how many hands the 
pro3uce moved and the system of 
financing through the banlcs. We 
fou-id the jnarkotinc data hcfoi'c any 
opinion was pivi n v:<. tlii coniniodity. 
i I want to say first tliat my general 
>Dclusion is it is absolately feasible 
organize the tobacco interests of 
United States on the nonperisli- 
commodity marlicting plan, on a 
j-operative basis, with modem flnanc- 
ng methods, and make a romplete 
[success of the business within a pe- 
Iriod of three years. You cannot do 
lit overniirlit, because you have had 
the wrong system for abimt KK» 
years. Vou cannot convert tliat thing 
Jtvitli one <rack of your fingers. Hut 
jit ran l>c done. iSo matter when you 
Istai-t, it is Koing to take a certain 
Iperiod of time to do it. I think tlie 
■year 1921 is going to prove the key 
[year for a whole lot of agricultuml 
Iproblems. Tlie farmer has been made 
Ito feel in a dramatic manner not only 



wise. You haw a verjr drastic law 
in that. 

I am going to tell you Just how 

we are handling the same situation 
in Mississippi. The State of Mis ;is- 
sippi doesn't know the word "co-oper- 
ation" is in the dictionary. There- Is 
not a single law on the books in ref- 
orcncL' to co-operative marketing as 
sociations or co-operative asi50ciations 
of any kind. Secondly, Mississippi 
has a law that no foreign corpora- 
tion can do business unless the ar- 
ticles liave been approved by the At- 
torney GeneraL Next. Mississippi 
has a law which absolutely prohibits 
any sort of oombinations which tend 
to ■ control or regulate prices or 
amount of production of any commo- 
dity and all that. In effect, it is 
practically the same aa pae beqt part 
and the worat part of your Kentucky 
law. 

The Way Out In HbsiBaippL 

Nevertheless, the Iffisriaslppi delta 
cotton growers wanted to organize. 
They are now at the point where thev 
have reached 91 per cent of the cot- 
ton growers required to be signed up 
—192,000 bales oat of 200,000. I pre- 
pared the articles of incorporation of 
that group. It will incorporate in 
Tennessee because Tennessee has a 
fairly good law. It is a neighboring 
State; Memphis is the capital of Mis- 
sissippi anyhow for all business pur- 
poses; and it is very easy -o run Mis- 
sissippi activities from Memphis. So 
they will organize under the Tennes- 
see law. 

We had to get articles of incorpora- 
tion that would pass the Attorney Gen- 
era! of Mississippi, and, secondly, that 
would pass, so that the activities 
would not be subject to wild prosecu- 
tion under the so-called anti-ti ust act. 

We took the Mississippi statute and 
traversed each part of the statute. For 
instance, where it says you cannot 
form combination to fix prices, we 
expressly state, that this corporation 
may not fix prices, luit it is empowered 
tinder a standard arrangement to han- 



ble what you estimate the cost of get- is intended to serve only the district 



ting members will be. If you figure 
the cost as $5 per person to get mem- 
bers Into the association, then you 
make the entrance fee double that, be- 
cause the cost will always be a little 
larger than you contemplate at the 
start. These tilings are established 
above and not below the contemplated 
cost. 

So .vou will have an entrance fee, 
say, of $10, or whatever figure you 
may determine. Ton .will arrange to 
divide the State into twenty districts, 
according to the sign-up from each 
district, having each one represent ap- 
proximately one-twentieth of the sign- 
up without dividing counties, and 
have each elect its own director. One 
director is appointed by the Govern- 
ment, or by some body representing 
the public interest in the tobacco as- 
sociation. Then you have an Execu- 
tive Committee of five appointed by 
the board. Then you arrange that the 
a.ssociation shall have full power to 
carry out certain marketing contracts 

with the growers. These contracts 

will provide that for five years each 1 "'"^ shares of common stock (of the 



Ihow helpless he is. but how backward ^\ ^ 

hiis whole system is. There is no in- 'I'o <oiton for growers of this section 



Itelligent methoil iu it. I am not sure 
Ithat the year 19-'0 21 is not the creat- 
lest Messins the grower ever had. It 
lis a hitter sort of lilessiuK. During 
Itliis .^(■ar the grower iii;iy elvoUe a 
Ipennaiieiit s>>>t«'m thrnugli which he 
\vriU reap more henelits in one year 
Itlian he lost in five years. 

I suggest that we adjourn with the 
tioaght that the fundamentals of co- 
itive marketing can be applied 
to tobacco and I promise you there 
lis an application to tobacco and 1 
iwiU make that application as soon 
|as we get together again. 

Not Vtolattve of Sherman Act. 
A MEMBER— Before adjourning, is 
not a violation of the Sherman Anti- 
iTrust Law? 

MR. SAPIRO— No. 
A MEMBER— Because the farmers 
md laborers are exempt? 

Ml^.. SAPIRO — Xot wholly, because 
the laj^nan interprets the provisions 
iifferently from the way the lawyer 
ioea. I am conservative. If you form 
co-operative a.v.sociation without cap- 
ital stock and go out, and at the same 
itinie through your co-operative asso- 
ciation eneourapo a reduction cain- 
lign, I would say it was a violation 
3f the Sherman .\nti-Trust Law. You 
ire exempt from the Shf-rman Anti- 
Prust Law only as to your form of or- 
ganization. As to your operations, 
rou still have to be a merchandiser, 
jot a man who prevents or solves a 
lerchandising problem by artificial 
leans and restrictions. 
A MEMBER — Have you read Ken- 
tucky's anti-pooling laws? 
MR. SAPIRO— Yes. 
A MEMBER — Is that in violation of 
[.hat? 

MR. SAPIRO — I believe not. I want 
|o say *t»eidentally I wasn't asleep on 
ur pooling acts. I read them, Texas, 
rizona, Idaho, North Carolina, South 
Jarolina, North L):ikota and some of 
lie other States, all in thjs one year, 
ive passed laws nnd' r which these 
issociai ions can oii^anizo inoperly. I 
ras in hopes you would bring it before 
Your Legislature, because if you do 
l^ou would find it the mo.-^t i>rrfei t kind 
M plan to le worked out. Incidental- 
ly, >our co-opcrati\c law is not ad< - 
Jiuate. If you wiri to organize the 
liind of assD' ialii-in 1 have in mind for 
Vou you will oi'iiani;:-' iinii. r tln^ law.s 
(if Nor;h CsWuima, South Caiolinu or 
• nnessee. Vou will hav< in take a 
ighboring State, becau.se the laws in 
>'ntucky are not up to the laws in 
ine of the other States in that rc- 
rd. I am saying it without any 
n iticism on your State group, I>ecause 
f our State laws as a whole are as sane 
18 you know they are. On this par- 
licular issue your State has not kept 
In line with some of the other Com- 
liion wealths. But we will prepare a 
iw for Kentucky and count on you 
to have Kentucky put itself abreast of 
(he niost modern farm legislation in 
jierica. 

(AX this point adjournment was 
I taken until 10 o'clock Saturday 
morning.) 
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P.\KT II. 
Saturday Morning, Alarrii 26, 

The conference met pursuant 
jjoumment and Mr. Sapiro contin- 
lied his talk as follows: 

.MR. S.A^l^IRO— .ludge Bingham has 
liuggesti-d, and 1 think propi rly, that 
|he major part of the morniiif,' should 
open for questions. Hut before we 
;t to that I first v.aMi to answer 
sme questions tliat have- been ex- 
liressly and &iiccifically put to mc ' • 
Individual pei-S»ns of this group. 

First, would could be cionc , under 
Ihc oMsting anti-pooling law in Ken- 
lucky? ' 

Second, what could be done under 
four existing co-operative law in 
■ntuck;? 

Third, how would the laws apply? 
TIhs Legal Situation. 

Kentucky has no co-operative mar- 
eting a.ssoi'iation ai-i which permits 
fhe organization of co-operative mar- 
ing associations without capital 
litock. The State has an act to por- 
iii the organiaitioii of marketing 
sociations on the Rochdale plan 
tth capital stock and limited divi- 
ids and proportion of profits going 
reserves. It is the one act which 
ras almost universally adopted in 
IP Mississippi Valley, but is now be- 
ig changed as fast as the States can 
bet to that. The -act has never been 
effect on the Pacific coast. We 
^ave always been able to get along 
.it bout that. Your only o^her law 
iK^n is a law that permits you to form 
{•i^anizations without capita' stock, 
tut which must not be for private 
Itrufit. Inasmuch as the marketing 
:ia_tion is for private profit you 
cu't out ur.d.^r that. Therefore, 
will not he.^iiate to tell you that 
kere is no law in the State of Ken- 
jcky under which you can legit:- 
itely organize a co-operative mar- 
Iceting association without capital 
.ck. 

The next nuesiion is whether yoa 
in orjianize under any o'her Slate 
id contract in Kentucky. The an- 
|wer is > es, unless you .-ing in a 
>rporat1on which violates some law 
the State. Of course, you couldn't 
rganize even a domestic •rganization 
»r the piupose of expressly violat- 
ig any law of the State. You can 
^ve a foreign conxnatlon do any- 
^ing in the world which the doxaea- 
("•law will allow you to do. You 
ire an interesting anti-pooling law 
,rised to iM-event combinations or 
jls in restraint of trade. It espe- 
Jslly prohibits anything that looks 
jUi reduclii.iii ol acreage or produc- 
it iirrliiliits an\thing relating 
,c6ll;isi >n for -. estrictior! of p; ires 
bjisrlnt/ of competition a;;d :>,'j.sc 



and to offer that cotton on the best 
markets of the world and to secure the 
best current market price. We tra- 
versed every provision in that particu- 
lar law. We say expressly in our ar- 
ticles of incorporation that instead of 
being a combination for the purpose 
of reducing or limiting competition or 
production, we were creating this co- 
operative association for the purpose 
of finding the best tnarkets of the 
world, for getting jMOducts as directly 
as possible between the producer and 
the actual commercial users, after 
eliminating the so-called speculative 
and wasteful elements; for extending 
markets; for extending demands; for 
extending production. 

So our articles of incorporation 
traversed the Mississippi law on every 
particular point, stating exactly the 
purpose of the association. Now that 
is very important, because while it 
isn't really important from a technical 
standpoint to traverse the law so that 
it would pass the Attorney General, we 
actually set out in those articles of in- 
corporation the real and primary pur- 
poses of the co-oiieratlve marketing as- 
-sociaiion. 

A co-operative marketing association 
is not created for the purpose of re- 
straining trade; it is not created for 
the purpose of restraining competition, 
or creating artificial prices, or any- 
thing of that kind. What you are do- 
ing is to extend the markets, get in- 
creased production, stabilize market 
conditions. You can put out all the 
speculators in the world without a 
court holding you are restraining 
trade. The only trade to worry about 
it the so-called barter and sale, the 
activities that can be ecotiitnically 
and fairly conducted with good both 
to the consumer and producer. We 
do not interfere with that side. What 
we are thinking to do is to establish 
an intelligent system of handling the 
product, not to regulate the quantity 
nor reduce quantities, but to extend 
the uses, extend the markets — every- 
thing that is tlic reverse of what th^; 
law forbids. There is a very definite 
method of handling the situation oc- 
casioned by your Kentucky law by the 
absence of a co-operative marketing 
law. It is exactly the parallel of this 
Mississippi situation. 

New Laws Needed. 

However, there is a .still belter ai 
t<^riiat;v. . .\! the next session of the 
Legislaiure, have that body adopt the 
so-called co-operative marketing asso- 
ciation law. That will solve your prob- 
lem — because the act is a basic act. 
It gives the growers of the State the 
right to organize different types of co- 
oiierative marketing associations, or- 
ganize with capital stock or without, 
but gives the right to org^anize. Then 
it especially states the kind of con- 
tract you may make — agency, or sale 
and resale. It tells the remedies and 
the so-called pool arrangements, and 
all that. In short, you will have a basic 
and fundamental law that permits the 
growers to do everything that is neces 
sury. 

Incidentally, you will have a statute 
that makes it almost a crime to at- 
tempt to get a man to break pooling 
agreements made with co-operators, 
and to go around whispering and in- 
sinuating things against him. It has 
been upheld in your courts. We have 
adopted it. The Kentucky Court of 
Appeals has gone further than any 
otlKT court in promoting co-operation. 
.\ law has been prepared; Judge 
IJingham has ;i copy of it. He has 
had it ))rei)ared. 1 think he will take 
that ui) with the members and see 
that the right arrangement is made 
for having it introduced and. if pos- 
sible, iiassed by your State Legisla- 
ture. Fundamentally there is a prop- 
er basic co-operative law now in the 
h.inds of your leader on this prac- 
tical plan. 

I wanted to answer the series of 
questions which have, been put to me 
by various' persona since yesterday. 
Now, I am going to state in a nut- 
shell what is contemplated for the 
burley tobacco group. 

The Burley Co-operative Plan. 

It is contemijlated that you shall 
organize a co-operative marketing as- 
sociation without capital stock of the 
burley tobacco growers. Yi<u will 
have a clause providing that, when 
other associations are organized in 
other sections of the country, or for 
other types of tobacco, you may co- 
operate with them — in short, do 
things to prevent one type being sac- 
rificed for another type of tobacco, 
but keeping the burley tobacco pools 
and arrangements separate. Do that 
for the financial arrangement. You 
don't want pajicr against some other 
type of tobacco that may be broken 
on the market chargeable against 
burley tobacco or the Burley ,\s.so- 
ciation, or vice versa. From t!ie tinan- 
cial standpoint, keep the types of to- 
'cacco as distinct as yoti can: but co- 
ordinate the agencies for selling and 
general outside handling of \tobacco. 

Vou will probably then have your 
burley tobacco association centered in 
Kentucky. If you organize later, aft- 
er the proper co-operative law has 
been passed In Kentucky, you will or- 
ganize under the laws of Kentucky. 
If you try to do It Immediately you 
win have to organize under the laws 
of some neighboring State, preferably 
North Carolina or Tennessee in this 
particular instance. 

Now, your whole plan would con- 
template an arrangement whereby the 
burley tobacco growers could become 
inembors of the association. They 



grower shall deliver to the association 
all the biu-Iey tobacco that he pro- 
duces. The association will grade it, 
sell it and assign to the grower his 
net proportion bf the proceeds. That 
would be the key to the contract. The 
contract provides that if a grower 
hesitates about keeping a contract 
you can go to the court and get an 
injunction preventing delivers' to some- 
one else, ordering him to deliver to 
you and compelling him to pay the 
costs. It is a very effective contract 
as far as the association and grower 
are concerned. That is the plan in a 
nutshell. 

Then it is contemplated that the 
association shall do the usual things 
in grading and merchandising tobac- 
co. It will have absolutely full power 
to borrow money for financing the 
association and to undertake any 
method for extending the markets and 
getting a fair price for tobacco over a 
term of years. That is contemplated 
tn the plan. 

The Bright Tobacco Group. 

Some of you ask for a copy of the 
plan signed up in Virginia and South 
Carolina and North Carolina. I have 
some booklets containing that jilan. 
I don't advocate an exact copy. That 
gives the plan as best adapted to the 
bright tobacco districts. It Is prima- 
rily for the bright tobacco, although 
some men think it will include the 
sun-cured because of the fact that 
sun-cured tobacco is practically in- 
separable from bright tobacco units 
in Virginia. But it is primarily for 
the bright tobacco group. Then there 
is a claufce under which they can co- 
ordinate their own group with any 
other association in the country. 

This a.ssociation. starting in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, is headed in 
the various States by a committee 
named in the agreement. When you 
see the names there you Will see men 
who correspond in those groups to 
yourselves in the State of Kentucky— 
the real leaders in those communities, 
not merely men who^ are the biggest 
and most successful growers. In 
North Carolina you have men like 
Clarence Poe, who from an intellec- 
tual standpoint is the best agricul- 
tural leader in North Carolina; L. S. 
Toniilson, B. W. Kilgore, a canny and 
ideal director of extension. In Vir- 
ginia you have J. R. Hutcho.son, the 
vigorous director of extension: .M. O. 
Wilson, a fine grower and thinker, 
and in South Carolina, Bright Will- 
iamson, an unu.sually brainy business 
man, also W. W. Long of Clenison 
College, the able director of extension. 
Those are the intellectual leaders and 
the framer leaders who are concerned 
in this same plan in Virginia and the 
two Carolinas. 

Now, that plan cannot be adopted 
bodily for Kentucky, but you can 
adapt it and the so-called California 
idea to the burley situation and make 
a plan which is satisfactory. 

How to Get Storage. 

A MEMBKR — How arc we going to 
get money to get the warehouses and 
rehandling plants? 

MR. SAPIRO— An associaUon of this 
type will have to have plants — first 
for storage and second for redry- 
ing and prizing, and perhaps other 
plants for other purposes. That brings 
up the question of the physical facil- 
ities. When you approach this prob- 
lem you can do one of two things — 
cither approach it from what I call 
a radical viewpoint or aiiproach it 
Irom a conservative viewpoint. I am 
going to show the method of financ- 
ing, which is now the method most 
approved in the West. 

You will remember I told you that 
prunes drop from trees. The.v have 
< anvas lyider the trees, on the ground.. 
They let them lie there until the sun 
al>sorbs most of the moisture and then 
they are ready for the packing houses. 
They need real sterilization, gradim,' 
and packing. The plants are pretty ex- 
pensive, running from $60,000 for a 
little plant to a quarter million for 
a large plant. If in addition you put 
in. as we have in some instances, can- 
ning facilities, it runs into a very 
large expense. 

WhiMi we started put the associa- 
tion had to h.ivo places to take care 
of a))i>roximately 75 per cent of the 
prunes of California. That meant it 
would have to take care of some- 
where between a hundred and twenty 
and a hundred and fifty million pounds 
of prunes right off. We got together 
meetings of the various packers in the 
State and arranged with them for user 
contracts. We told them one of two 
things would happen — they would 
have to give us the u.se of their 
plants. We paying them a fair amount, 
or we would interest the citizens ir. 
the district and put up plants and 
make their iilants useless. We had 
the prunes already lied up under con- 
tract and their plants were not good 
for anything else. They saw the light. 
We made contracts with forty-two 
firms. They agreed to take our prunes 
and pack as we ordered and so on 
during this period. 

In that user contrcat we put in one 
clause under which we had an option 
to buy those plants in any single dis- 
trict. We didn't have to buy at once; 
but in any district we could get busy 
and buy the plant at a value to be 
fixed by appraisal. 

I will now explain the so-called 
Voykendal plan of finance, which will 
apply to any kind of physical facilities 
you "contemplate. I will not explain it 
in i-eferencc to California alone, be- 
cause we had to change it a little from 
what you would do in any other State. 
The reason for that is California has 
the most extraordinary stockholders' 
liability act of any State. There is an 
unlimited liability. 

The (irain Warehouses. 

Here is the plan in a nutshell: Sup- 
pose a marketing association needs 
warehouses. You liguro out first where 
your warehouse is needed and how 
much you are going to need. Lei us 
take an illustration not in reference to 
tobacco, but in referer.ce to something 
actually being worked out now. 

For wheat the AVashingrton Wheat 
Growers' Association needs ware- 
houses. They need a grefat'big elevator 
near Pullman, Wash. That is in Whit 



around Pullman. It receives, for ex 
ample, no wheat from Walla Walla 
County. There will be a distinct prob- 
lem. In Walla Walla County they may 
not need to put up warehouses at all, 
because they have enough public ware- 
houses, all of a very high type, to take 
care of the wheat. 

We cannot get $100,000 out of the 
growers or members of the association 
in that district this year. They are not 
making enough money on wheat: they 
are pretty well behind.. What are we 
going to do? We will organize a cor- 
poration called the Pullman Growers 
or Whitman County Growers' Ware- 
housing Corporation. It will have two 
kinds of stock. It will be incorporated 
for $200,000. It will have $100,090 of 
common stock and $100,000 of pre- 
ferred stock. All the voting power of 
this corporation will be in the common 
stock: the preferred stock will have 
no voting power whatsoever. 

Taking Over the Stohige Plants. 

For the initial issue we will issue 



par value of $10 a share) or that extra 
$90 worth of stock. We will issue 
these to nine members of the wheat 
growei s' association residing in Whit- 
man County, somewhere near Pull- 
man. W'e make each of those nine men 
pay $10 a share. We thus give to those 
nine men the complete voting power 
and control of that subsidiary corpora- 
tion. We issue no other common stock 
at that time. 

The preferred stock is in five classes. 
The classes are all alike. A, B, C. D 
and 1-:, all beaiing S per cent cumula- 
tive dividends except for this one dif- 
ference: that Class A is to be bought 
back and redeemed by the warehous- 
ing corporation before December 31, 
1022, at par plus 2 per cent premium. 
Class B is to be redeemed before De- 
cember 31, 1923, at par plus 2 per cent 
premium. Class C is to be redeemed 
before December 31, 1924. at par plus 
2 per cent premium. Class D is to be 
redeemed before December 31, 1925, at 
par plus 2 per cent premium. Class E 
is to be redeemed before December 31 
192G, at par plus 2 per cent premium. ' 

That means that each year you will 
redeem one class of the preferred 
stock at liar, plus 2 per cent premium. 

We likewise jirovide that none of 
those classes of stock — for example. 
Class "A" — c-an ever bo issued after 
the redemption date of that cla.ss (De- 
cember 31, 11122). So, when once a 
class is redeemed, it is practically 
nqnexisting, except that you don't re- 
duce the capital stock so as to wipe 
it out. 

The Warehousing Corporaiion. 

This preferred stock may be sold to 
anybody. Then this corporation 
agrees to do no buying or selling of 
wheat or grain - 



Class "A" stock. Now you will de- 
duct $20,000 from the proceeds of that 
wheat. They may deduct, for ex- 
ample, $20 out of the proportion one 
man would otherwise receive for his 
wheat. So they would give to him in 
common stock $20 worth to match the 
$20 that they have retired against 
him for the preferred stock. So over 
a period of five years you retire $100,- 
000 47orth of preferred stock and is- 
sue $100,000 of common stock. You 
take the preferred stock from the pub- 
lic and issue common stock to the 
growers in exact proportion to the 
value of wheat. 

So that, after your term of five 
years, you have received the money 
from the public when you needed it; 
you have paid the public good and 
plenty for the use of tlieir money, and 
you have paid it out of your crop. 
It has proved a brilliant success. 

With the prune growers, we decided 
the first thing we needed was $1,200,- 
000. We 4^ted the proposed expendi- 
tures and called meetings. We con- 
ferred with a group of bankers and 
rich men of the ctiy. We said, "We 
want to spend 196,000 and put in a 
plant here at Napa. We are going 
to sell $P(;,000 of preferred stock. If 
there are any good plants in Napa 
we will consider buying a plant rather 
than put up a new one. It is up to 
you bankers. We don't want to make 
anybody's Investment bad; we want 
to preserve capital." 

A Brilliant Snccess. 

At Napa we sat in with the bank- 
ers and told about the preferred stock. 
They brought lawyers in and we 
showed documents. Before we fin- 
ished,, those bankers were figuring 
how much they could get for them- 
selves. We got the keen men in the 
whole vicinity interested. I will tell 
you the general result. We not only 
sold $1,200,000 of 7 per cent stock 
at par, plus cumulative dividends, at 
at cost of postage stamps and the 
cost of attending the little conferences 
— the car fares — luit in addition we 
scattered a lot of this preferred stock 
around. The banks and merchants 
had it. They felt like partners in the 
association. The. said, "Here, this 
co-operative markotin.g association is 
a good thing. I believe in it; I have 
preferred stock." They would tell 
other growers, "You must joint the 
association: I am not talking bunk 
to you; I own some stock in the grow- 
ers' warehousing corporation. This 
shows what I think about it; it is the 
soundest thing in California." They 
do a wonderful amount of propaganda 
because they are the Investors in the 
physical property. That is the char- 
acter of plan of financing adopted by 
the Washington wheat growers and 
adopted by the cotton growers. 
Group after «roiip in the whole North- 



. . It simply agrees (and we.-^t and California is adontine this 

this is put m the articles of incor d.io„ung inis. 



poration) to act as a warehousing or 
storage facility in a public way either 
for the Washington Wheat Growers' 
Association or other wheat growers 
who may desire to put their wheat 
there. It may' handle feeds if its 
board desires it to do so, or it may 
perform other local service which its 
Board of Directors desires it to pro- 
vide and the marketing association 
aproves. 

Then you have a contract between 
the marketing association and this 
warehousing cori)oration under which 
the warehousing corporation under- 
takes to provide facilties that the 
marketing association needs. In re- 
turn the marketing association agrees 
to put all its wheat for storage into 
the warehousing corporation and 
agrees to pay the warehousing cor- 
poration for the service — 

1. The co.st of doing the business. 

2. .\ dividend of S per cent on any 
common stocl;. 

3. A dividend of S per cent on all 
its* issued preferred stock. 

4. Money to retire one class of 
stock each year, plus that retire- 
ment premium of 2 per cent. 

Also the contract between the mar- 
keting association and the grower 
(ontains a provision permitting the 
niarke.ir.g association to deduct that 
prorated amount from the proceeds 
of his wheat during each one of those 
years. 

A MK.MBKR— The.se classes of 
stock arc not cumulative each year? 

MU. .SAPIRO— You have a direct 
obligation to retire one each year, but 
in addition we have the cumulative 
provisions as to dividends. 

A MEMBER— You retfa-e "A" and 
ill addition to the 8 per cent you de- 
clare a 2 per cent premium? 

MK. S.\PlRO— On that'one class. 
A MEMBER— On Class "B' that 
goes over the two years you don't de- 
clare a 2 per cent each year? 

MR. S.4Pli:o — .N'o, simply a retire- 
ment bonus. It amounts to this: 
Over a period of five years you have 
given such a bonus for retirement that 
your total runs to 'J per cent. That 
is accordin.g to custom: on retirement 
it is customary to give a premium. 
The expect it. Kvcry grower'.'j con- 
tract I'ontains a provision under 
which the deduction is permitted. So 
the entire wheat crop handled by the 
association becomes guarantee for the 
payment not merely of the dividend 
but for retirement of the principal of 
the preferred stock over a term of 
five years. 

Did every man get that? What hap- 
pens? You don't charge that against 
the entire wheat pool; you charge 
that simply against the pool out of 
the district which it serves. Whit- 
man County district alone would be 
chargeable with this arrangement, 
but you i)ut a limit as to the amount 
of preferred < apital stock that you 
can have in any district, depending 
upon your sign up in that district. 
You figure out the average price of 
wheat over a term of five years. Y'ou 
figure the minimum sign-up in that 
district. Then you arrange that the 
amount you calculate you will need 
to withdraw for the purpose of retir- 
ing- the preferred stock shall never be 
more than 2 per cent of the average 
value of the products coming out of 
that district. You can calculate that 
mathematically just as we did with 
our whole prune group. With our 
prune association we retire approxi 



It is the best met hod of financing phvs- 
ical property that I ever heard of 
in connection with a cooperative 
enterprise. 
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A ME.MBKR— Would dividends 
paid on the common stock? 

MR. SAPIRO— Yes, a dividend of S 
per cent per year on all common stock. 
The first year all you have to pav is 
8 per cent on $90. The second year 
you have to pay S per cent on ^'JO 
plus 8 per cent on ?:.'n,o(»o. Kach year 
the marketing association pays " the 
warehouse association a dividend on 
each class of stock. At the end of 
five years you renew the marketing 
association contract. You then have 
to make a new contract between the 
marketing association and the ware- 
housing corporation providing for the 
use of the plant. The only payment 
then is the cost of doing business, the 
reserve cost, and 8 per cent dividend 
on common stock. 

.\ ME.MBER— You have got the 
plant? 

MR. S.\PIRO— Absolutely. 
Double Interest Explained. 

A MEMBER-^I haven't seen any- 
thing in your California growers that 
is exactly like this. Take the ware- 
housing facilities in the State of Ken- 
tucky. Some of our growers are not 
only growers, but own the principal 
amount of stock in the warehousing 
facilities now. Have you anything 
like that? 

MR. S.\PlRO— Yes, we have an eX; 
act parallel. A .great many of the 
elevators and the warehouses that now 
are handling wheat and that we are 
ac<iuiring were owned by farmers 
either in whole or in part and in some 
instances they were completely owned 
by I'ariners. 

What we do with the farmers is 
this: We go to them and arrange for 
a transfer of the elevator to a sub- 
sidiary corporation which we organize. 
We give them preferred stock. If it is 
i,-oiii,!,' to cost .'J.jO.OOO we give them 
.<r>0,OUO of preferred stock in a lump, 
then they distribute that to them- 
selves. 

But some of the growers somelimes 
bring out a i>oiut which your ware- 
housemen might bring up — they will 
say, "Why, 1 used to make profits out 
of the auction system. If I sell for 
the value of the physicial property I 
lose the so-called i|uctlon profit." 

Ttiat means the farmer is just paral- 
lelling the elevator system where they 
said, "We are doing two kinds of busi- 
ness — first, doing an elevator of stor- 
age business, that is what our plants 
are built for; second, doing a sort of 
serai-speculative business by huying 
and selling wheat. If we turn over the 
plant to you we get no more buying 
and selling profit, alt we get is the, 
value of the plant for storage pur- 
poses." 

Tliat is correct. You must give up 
thi. so-called auction profit. You must 
give up the profits, made as dealers. 

You give up the small profit in order When we fhst organized that^ we 



the plan goes through, their ware- 
houses will be taken in. 

You must keep the membership 
campaign separate from your method 
of financing. 

If you men as a whole approve the 
general idea, then the next question is, 
"Can the idea be actually introduced 
into Kentucky." Tea have two points 
on that. 

First, the human factor. Could you 
actually get men to sign up that type 
of agreement? 

Second, could you take care of the 
existing situation with warehouses and 
get the so-called leader group who 
are concerned with the warehouses to 
indorse the proposition and help get 
it through? 

Then comes the next problem: "If 
you believe that can be done what are 
the steps to be taken to get the groups 
together so, first, the plan can be pre- 
sented, and, second, where the plan 
will be accepted. 

That means the actual organization 
programme; it is different from the 
plan itself. That is the technique of 
getting the plan through. 

Must Be Local Project. 

You are a typical group of the leader 
crowd in Kentucky, men who have 
the grower's viewpoint and the ware- 
houseman's, and banker's interest as 
well. Suppose you were willing to 
sell and combine your interest with 
the warehouse owhers.with yourselves 
as tobacco growers, and get the sys- 
tem working. I believe you^ men can 
produce the same reaction on the men 
with whom you are acquainted in the 
districts from which you come. I have 
no doubt if this plan were worked out 
right by yourselves — but not by out- 
siders — and presented by yourselves 
to the men in your districts — I haven't 
any doubt you will get the real men. 
the real tobacco growers, the real 
warehouse owners, to come with. you. 
That situation is absolutely easy. 

A MEMBER — ^While the warehouse 
owner may not object to this plan, is 
it not possible that the warehouse 
operator who is getting a salary may 
oliject? He is the man we h.ivc to 
get. 

MR. S.VPIRO— Let mo £;ive you a 
parallel to tliat. In the .N'orthwcst we 
struck in some of these elevators, the 
farmers" elevator companies, that 
had hired managers, men getting 
small salaries from the farmers own- 
ing tho.se places. These men took the 
stump against the co-operative asso- 
ciation which their growers were 
seeking to tie up with. One thing hap- 
pened. Those fellows got in there and 
threw them out — or instructed the 
Board of Directors to throw the man- 
ager out. on the ground that he was 
opposing the interests of their own 
stockholders. Some other places wc 
found we could convert the man- 
agers. 

I don't want to say that T antici- 
pate that your oiierators will as a 
whole take that stand. I think you 
will find some of these men will put 
themselves and their own interest 
'ahead of those of the growers, but I 
don't think you will find that in a 
I majority of cases. The majority of 
I men are perfectly square shooters. 
! Some of them will think they will 
work in other places under this plan. 
If thej' can't, there is some other 
place in Kentucky where they can 
make a living. 

A MKMBER— A\'ill there he a sell- 
ing function for the w.i i . liou.senian ? 

MR. S.A.l'lRO— No. there will not be 
a selling function for the warehouse 
manager as such. Vou have right 
now a great many more selling points 
than you are justified in having, a 
gixat man.v more. It is an uneco- 
nomical system even from the stand- 
point of the tobacco buyers; they all 
recognize it. You will minimize your 
selling points. I don't know how 
many of you have even talked over 
this problem. You will have the least 
number Tirith which you can get along. 
For the first year you must have 
your buyers come wherever you can 
get them. Y'ou will work out over a 
term of years a minimum numlier of 
selling points and a minimum amount 
of buyer's choice, but what particular 
places >ou would select I cannot tell 
you. "The number of places you will 
need i couldn't state. 

.\ ME.MBini— One point would be 
all thai: is needed. 

MR. SAPIRO — That is correct. For 
examiil", there used to be eighty dif- 
ferent points where they would sell 
prunes. All the prunes today are sold 
through one office at San Jose. 

A MEMBER- What would be the 
use of warehouses? 

MR. SAPIRO— Yes. You need re- 
ceiving points; you need grading 
points; you need storage points. You 
have an actual use for every one of 
your warrlioust 

A MEMBIOK— The same amount of 
tobacco would be received ur.d' r the 
new jilan as under the old plan. You 
1 would ha\e to have receiving points 
i and instead of having the tobacco 
j come there all at once you could 
make it come right along. 

!MR. S.VPIRO— You hit it right. 
You must have receiving poin's. 

A MKMBER — The.se warehouses 
are ideal for that thing. Instead of 
waiting until the first or middle of 
•lanuary we (ould commence deliver- 
in.ir tohaci o ihe first day of October. 

A MEMBER — How are you going 
to finance and protect the small 
farmer? 

Financing the Small Fanner. 

MR. SAPIRO — Let us take beans 
as a perfect illustration of that sit- 
uation. We have, of course, the 
largest bean growers in the State and 
the smallest l)ean growers in the 
State all in the same as.sociation. 



nothing further. He indorses that 
wheat ticket (or the warehouse re- 
ceipt) to the association and delivers 
it to the association. Then the as- 
sociation has a regular form of draft 
and acceptance. It fills it out and ac- 
cepts a draft which he is going to 
sign for $12,500. The draft is either 
a three-months', or ninety days, or 
six-months' draft. Usually these are 
three-months' drafts where there is 
a choppy market, so we can reduce 
credit as we go along. If the mar- 
ket looks thoroughly stabilized we is- 
sue more of the six-months' drafts. 
But remember the as.sociation is con- 
servative. This association is not try- 
ing to get the largest amount of 
money by any means, but a fair 
amount of money by right banking 
arrangements. We issue the draft 
and along with it we give to the 
grower a list of the banks in his 
district that favor the plan. He must 
not go outside of his district unless 
his banker tells him to do it. He can 
go to any b;ink in his district that 
favors the plan and present this draft 
and they will discount it at the cur- 
rent discount rate — 6, 6V> or 7 per 
cent. Most of the time last year in 
AVbitman Coanty the discount rates 
were 6\a. He discounts it there and 
he gets $12,500, less the S% per cent 
for three months. 

Ready Cash For the Grower. 

At the end of the day that bank 
lets our association know what drafts 
it has discounted. Then we send over 
to it the warehouse receii)ts or grain 
tickets covering those drafts. Or we 
may give the warehouse receipt or 
the ticket to the grower and tell him 
to take it to his own bank and so 
save us the trouble. 

The grower gets immediate money 
within twenty-four hours after the 
delivery of his stuff. The local Iwnks 
have a paper signed by the grower, 
known to the banker, and indorsed 
by the association and accepted by 
the association. The association's 
credit is worth something because it 
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course, has a superior lien to every- 
body for si.xty days after the prop- 
erty leaves possession. At the expira- 
tion of the sixty days his lien is not 
superior to anybod.v el-se's lien. Mow 
does he maintain that superiority? 

MR. SAPIRO — You mean how to 
keep the landlord's lien for money 
advanced? That is perfectly easjrT Let 
us put it this way: In what different 
position is the landlord from the 
banker who has advanced money to 
the grower for his crop? The landlord 
has a landlord's lien, just like the 
banker's lien. We may recognize that 
lien just as we arrange with the 
bankers to pay off the banker's lien^ 
first — pay the grower after that. Wf 
may have two or three liens, a su- 
perior lien and a junior lien. Wc hav<i 
to take that same thing up in the 
same way the individual grower 
would, take them up for the account 
of all of them in their turn. 

.\ ME.MBER— The landlord wants! 
know how to maintain his «u|K-i 
lien. Take the cast- of the merchant 
who h;is ad\anced to the tenant sup- 
plies and oiii. rwisc. At the end of 
sixty days his lien is the same as the 
landlord s lien. Uow db you meet 
this situation? 

MR. SAl'UiO— The only thing we do 
there is exactly what was suggested . 
before. We are not going to try t6' 
create a system in which we change'' 
a senior lien into a junior lien or ft 
primai-y into a secondary. You can 
arrange the continuation of any lien 
system by contract, but can only do 
that by a'.,-ir :nient of the parties coo* 
corned ;.s iien holders. There may 
not be enough money m iV.-- -idvance 
payment to pay olT n. ti::in the 
first lien holders; there may not be 
money enough to pay even the first 
lien holder. All nui.st take their 
chances. They take the very sama to 
net results anyway. 

A MBMBEI:— I "am confident, gen- 
tlemen, that I express the thought 
that is in the minds of all of you when 
I express my own keen satisfaction 
md pleasure in this extraordinary op- 
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lot of other growers tied up !"<ir four 
more years. Then it ha.s ii. liir.tl it 
a nonperishable pro<Uict of com- 
mercial value. The banks have a jia- 
per which, if it is a member of the 
Federal Reserve, it can rediscount 
with the Federal Reserve Bank. If 
it is not a member of the Federal Re- 
serve it sells it to a correspondent 
bank which very likely is a member 
of the system. We moved hundreds 
of thousands of dollars' worth of pa- 
per through the Federal Reserve 
Bank.<» the last year. It has handled 
literally millions of doHars a year on 
the paper of growers through the co- 
operative system. 

This paper Is rediscountablc in the 
Federal Reserve system as agricul- 
tural paper, with six-months' matur- 
ity. If for agrii ult ural us-es. b.v writ- 
ten ruling of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The preferred method is to use the 
local banks and the draft and accept- 
ance system; but whenever they reach 
the limit to use the commodity bond 
system I have already explained to 
you. 

Extending Crop Value. 



Sapiro and to express the appreciation 
and pleasure we have for the courtesy 
of Judge Kingham. I would make 
the suggestion— perhaps I had better 
make it as a n.otion — that this body 
of men s^'Iec t, or request Judge Bing- 
ham as chairman to select, a com- 
mittee to carry on this work for the 
development of this line idea. I make 
that motion and I would express to 
Judge Bingham, and especially to Mr. 
Sapiro, our great pleasure in tho 
courtesy and everything that he 
given us. 

I The Organization. 

I A .MIO.MBER— 1 move Instead t|(K»^ 
I elect some one chairman of this meet- 
ing til'St . 

.V .ME.MBER— I i!io\etoinake.Iudge 
1 Bingham tiic chairman of the meet- 
! ing. 

The motion was dui.v seconded an#' 
put and was a'lanimously carried. ^ 
Judge Bingham took the chair. ^ 
JUDGE BINGHAM— I thank jtm 
very much, gentlemen. I do not know 
that there are any more formalitieo 
that we want to go through juat 
at this time. I would like to take 
this opportunity to say how much I 
appreciate the fa< t that you gentle- 
men have come here. I told \ ou at 
the outset yesterday why you were 
i asked here — because you are the type 
i of men that you arc. I would like 



.-V MEMBKR— How do you arrive 
at the .amount of money you advance, 
for instance, on your beans? 

MR. SAPIRO— That is a very in- 
teresting riuestion. Wr calle<l in a j to have some expression from this 
meeting of the banks at Sacramento | meeting just along this line: Do you 



nd Stockton and Santa M.aria and 
met together with the associate gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Mr. Day of San Francisco. At that 
conference the grqjvers' association, 
the Federal Reserve and the bankers 
all canvassed the outlook for selling 
beans. We had figures on what the 
sales were being made for. They 
studied the situaiton as to the beans 
locally, whether they were going to 
be good beans, or bad beans, many 
cracks or splits, so we could get ai\ 



think well of the plan that Mr. Sapiro 
has explained to us, and do you think^^ 
it is practicable and feasible as ap-^V 

plied to Kentucky? I would just like 
to know. Those of you who fepl that 
the principles which have been an- 
nounced here are sound busines.s prin- 
ciples, which, having had favorable 
application to other commodities may 
have favorable application to tobacco, 
I would like to know 'how many of 
jou feel that way. 
(All present raised their hands.) 
I would like to know how many of 



idea of the competition between New | - ,eeT that out of the situation m 

York, Mu-higan and firieiital beans.'- -- - 

We had all those poTnts present. Wc 
finally decided that somewheic be- 
tween 4 and 41^ cents would be abso- 
lutely safe to lend on the small whites 
for the season. Some man suggested 
.■) cents, one suggested as \o\\ as 3 
cents. It will interest yop' to know 
that the 3 cents, which was the low 



i Kentucky as it stands this offers a 
I way out for us, if it is worth while 
I going on. How many of you feel 
i is worth while to go on in attemnti; 
: to put this on a practical ijasis, pi 
these iirinclples into operation in Keop 
lucky? '* 
(AH present signified their assent). 
, . I think that is very satisfactory. X 

est suggestion, came from the man-!jj,j„|. have made very substantial 
ager of the association. The banks j progress. I feel that if men of your 
as a group suggested between 4 and j^.j,;, fj,,iit.ve that this can be dono 
4%. Finally we agreed that 4 cents; ^ jonp, in other words, if you 



was the safe amount. Then tepparies 
are used only by the Italian workmen 
in this country or exported to Cuba 
or Italy. All agreed that the loan 
value of them should be one-half of 
the loan value on the small 
whites. Then we had to figure on 
the colored beans. U'e wtrc much 
afraid of the Pinto tieaii of New Mex- 
ico as against our i>ink bean of Cali- 
fornia, although they usually sell at 
the same price as our white or Cali- 
fornia. We finally reached an agi-ee- 
rnent for every class of bean. 

A MEMBER — How much did you 
get for those beans when you did sell 
them? 

MR. SAPIRO — We averaged for 
small whites between 6 and 7 cents:; 
for pinks between 5 and 7; tepparies 
3V4 to 4',i. ^ I 

A MEMBER- Have you thought of | 
any way to apply that method to the / 
tobacco dtaation here? I mean this, { 
as to how to arrive at the amount of | 

money? _ _ ^ _ ' 

do it exactly ] 



are convinced that this is a way oat,.- 
then I see no reason in the world why 
we cannot convince other peoi)lc that 
it is the way out. Therefore I think 
we have certainly made substantial 
progress in this meeting, and I feel 
the thing to do is to go on actively 
and energetically as possible — of 
course assuming that you arc going 
to give your support in j-our commu- 
nity to the effoi-ts wc are going to 
make together, because this cannot be 
done by any one man or by you your- 
selves; it is for all. There arc a great 
many difficulties, a great many preju- 
dices, a great deal of ignorance that 
we must go out against in Kentucky 
even down to the psychological elo« 
ments .Mr. Sapiro referred to yester. 
day: that certain fierce individualism 
ill Kentucky that is admirable in many 
ways. Wc must lay that aside If wo 
wish to put this ov.er. I am sure it 
can be done now since men who know 
the situation and know it practically 
favor it as you do. I don't know ikat 



MR- SAPIRO-Yes: ao it f-^^"'>: j there is anything further for mc to 

say except that I thank you 



to get a greater one. You help to 
establish a stabilizing system and 
make more from that as farm- 
ers tlian you do as speculators. 
But whenever a farmer feels that 
he cannot afford to give up the slight 
profit from auctions and make more 
from getting better prices as a grower, 
you cannot do anything with him. 
A ME.MBER— There is one thing that 



mately $200,000 of stock a year, the i struck some of us. You have in this 



man County, the chief wheat county' Xow you can go to the public and sell 



of the State. The elevator is calculated 
to cost them appiroximately |d00,000 
in that district. The Washyigton 
Wheat Growers' Association is dLmar- 
keting association. It does nothing 
but market the wheat of Its memlers, 
and always on this same staiward 
pooling arrangement. I shall al^kys 
refer to it as the association; it hiAuo 
capital stoclf. 

The ^^■ashington Wheat Gro 
•As.sociation operates all over 



would pay an entrance or memlier- 

ship fee o' $10 per person. 1 give you | Slate of Washinglpn. It will nee 
Hint a.< Q shot out cf the-.nir. T'ne j cr warehjuses. 'We are going to 



crop usually running about .^^O.OOO. 
000. There we run about 1 per cent, 
but our maxinnini allowance is 2 per 
cent deduction for jilants. 

Now, let me explain how the system 
works: In this system you gi t the 
common sto<k completely controlled 
by the growtrs: you get a preferred 
stock which is absolutely guaranteed 
both as to the dividends and the prin- 
cipal. 

A MEMBER— Is that 2 per cent of 
the selling price of wheat or 2 per 
cent of the minimum price? 

MR. SAPIRO— Two per cent of the 
sale price. But when we figure we 
never count on it heiag more thafi 
the average minimum we try to be 
conservative. But we allow a chance 
for expansion as we get growers to 
sign up, then you may spend more 
for physical facilities. 



RciNly Salability of Stock. 

Here is what happens: You get a 
preferred stock which is absolutely 
guaranteed lioth as to payment of 
dividends and retirement of principal. 



that stock, because it is guaranteed 
like a bond, guaranteed at a ratio of 
fifty to one, based not on top markets 
but on average markets. 

^'ou ask the public to buy the pre- 
ferred stock. The growers put their 
crops behind those shares. They 
show their good faith. Then they 
-say "If you are interested and want 
a plant in your place, or want a plant 
at all, buy this preferred stock." 
Then the lirst year you retire one 
class of preferred stock. 1-^ Ihis 
Whitman district, s jr. ^ou 
tire .«"0,00tj a yei'v fir'^y 

{ 



State probably 100 warehouses. Those 
100 warehouses will probably average 
100 farmer stockholders to the house, 
which means 10,000 stockholders in 
the whole group. Now those stockhold- 
ers have been picked men. They were 
picked for their influence either as 
large growers or as individual men in 
each section and r>-ach back into every 
by-iiath of that wliole section. It has 
occurred to some of us that if you 
could in some way get all of those 10,- 
OOtf' towards this plan you would have 
a big movement towards the success of 
it. 

How to Organize. 

MR. SAPIRO— That is, of course, a 
very splendid hope and a very splendid 
thought. In those farmers interested j 
m the warehouses you have the key 
to this whole Burley co-operative 
movement in Kentucky. You can get 
those men once you show them that 
their investment in warehouses is not 
to be dumped. 

Along with this jilan you will have 
to go into each community and get 
together as many of the so-calU'd lead- 
ing stockholders as you can, ar;d have 
the organization make a writtei^, agree- 
ment with those men that the ware- 
houses will be taken over at an ap 
praised value by a subsidiary corpora- 
tion and the marketing association 
would absolutely guarantee there 
would be no loss on the investment; 
under the plan. You will have to ap- 
point a special committee on ware- 1 
houses to call on the so-called prom 
inent stockholders and make a writ- 
ten agreement withr lhem, conditional j 
uii getliiig a geneiiil sliin-»ip. that If 



found thai in districts like Santa 
Barbara and Santa Maria the very 
small grower was alisolutely t ed up 
to the bankers and couldn't deliver 
anything. .So we signed up contracts 
that if they had beans covered by 
crop mortgages they co^ld be exclud- 
ed if the lien holder insisted on get- 
ting possession. We went to the 
tanks and made arrangements where- 
by we handled those crops covered by 
crop mortgage and so on for the j( Int 
account of the individual grower and 
the bank, iKiying tho bank in full its 
lien with interest and simply paying 
the overplus into the association pool. 
The banks were glad to make that 
arrangement with the association. It 
took from them the unpopular burden 
of foreclosing on the mortgage and 
satisfied the bank at an earlier perio<l. 
The grower liked it becaus»j it helped 
him to start the association. It took 
a period of two years m n.irrie in- 
stances to clear out the grower, but 
we did it. We cleared out lh> banks. 
Sim e that time that has been the 
standard method for working the 
crop mortgage plan, not on\^Ar. L)cans 
but on all the so-called npnperis.'iabi 
products. 

In Oklahoma this j^ar, when \v 
went in, inactically y*v-ery growei ts 
pecially in small/fiuanlities, had a 
crop mortgage oi^'his cotton. We are 
arranging written agreements witli 
the liai^ks to handle that cottot' for 
the joint account of the bank ::nd the 
grower and yi ay the bank a debt 
cl,arges and costs and put the ixil- 
anco into tjSe pool. 

^iight on/ that point let us take a 
^ivering red Walla Walla 
has 10,000 bushels If it 
'ed Walla Walla he would 
t is No. 1 red Walla Walla 
get ?1.25. He would de- 
eat to the warehouse and 
a Warehouse receipt; or if he 
it to an elevator he would 
get /d. wheat ticket. They are both 
I>u\|rlic nlaces, the public elevator and 
public warehouse. The wheat 
let tells h-e his delivered 30,000 
Bhels of No. 1 red Walla Walla and 




the same way. Mr. Sands, preside 
of the -Vmeiican National Bank at 
Richmond, -sat in a conference there. 
He ■'■'aid when wc are ready to act he 
will call together the leading local 
bankers and have them get togetht-r 
in one office in Richmond, all the so- 
called local and city banks, and reach 
a decision as to the fair amount they 
will loan on tobacco. That is the way 
you will do it — in conference with 
your bankers. 

A MEMBER — Do you have the ten- 
ant system? A great many people here 
are interested in knowing what be- 
comes of the tenant. 

Tenants Become Ownei^. 

• MR. SAPIRO — We started in with 
the same thing out there. Here is an 
interesting thing: Where you havfe a 

co-operative marketing association for 
a term of years you can mathemat- 
ically show a decrease in the tenant 
system and an increase in the small 
owner system. But we originally 
started with a tenant s\-steni. Bet us 
first distinguish between the cropping 
system and the tenant or lease system. 

Technically the difference between 
the cropping and lease system is that 
with the cropping system the landlord 
retains the title to the product, and 
the so-called cropper has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the marketing 
of the product except occasionally as 
a matter of courtesy the landlord lets 
him do so. If your arrangements are 
cropping arrangements, as in some 
toliacco districts in South Carolina 
and some cotton districts in the South, 
then the only person to sign up is the 
landlord. If your arrangement is the 
standard leasing system you have this 
in-oblem: If the landlord is passive — 
th^t is. doesn't oppose the thing, but 
is passive — you may sign up the ten- 
ant without doing any harm and sim 
ply take care of the tenant's share. If 
the landlord is favorable you sign 
both the landlord and the tenant. If 
the landlord is antagonistic, as some- 
times happens, then, even though the 
tenant wanta to sign up, don't sign 
up the tenant because you get him In 
trouble •with his landlord. That is 
the rule we always obsarve. W'her- 
ever possible, however, sign up lx)th 
the landlord and the tenant. If. how- 
ever, you have a case of a lease on a 
cash basis you sign up, of course, only 
the tenant because the landlord ia not 
fechnically or legally ellgiMi to be 
ed i;p. H 
MJ&MULa—Tbe UadHl. o.' 



for 




coming here. 

A MEMBER- I want now to renew 
my motion that this body empower 
the chairman to select a committee at 
his leisure to tak.- further steps in the 
development of this plan. 

On motion duly seconded ttM 
body resolved itself into a commib- .Jif* 
tee of organization and the motion 
was put before the house and unanl- 
mouslv carried. 
JL'DCE IU.\GH.\.M— Of courfe I 
am not going to try to appoint any 
such committee now because that is 
very important ^uid very vital and I 
want the coun.sel and help of all of you 
gentlemen here. I am glad no number 
is mentioned. .\s I understand there 
is no limit on the number and we can 
gradually extend as necessity may 
arise. 

The conference after some further^ 
consultation then adjourned sine die.f 

Those who attended the tobacco 
conference were the following: ^ 

J. C. Caldwell. Danville. Ky. 

P. B. Gaines, Carrollton, Ky. 

R. W. Noel, Frankfort. Ky. 

J. B. Foster, Stanford, Ky. 

E. M. Manstield, Carrollton, Ky. 
,C. C. Coghill, Carrollton, Ky. 

H. D; Stiles, Bardstown. Ky. 

John E. Brown. Shelbyville, Ky. 

James C. Stone, Lexington, Ky. 

W. R. Button. Bedford. Ky. 

W. C. McChord, Springfield, Ky, 

John Van Winkle. Danvllte, Kr« 

C. W. Dean. Carrollton, K?.- 

Aaron Sapiro, San Francisco. Ca1i& 

J. S. Claybrooke. Bardstown, Ky. 

W. .-\.. Clements, Springfield. Ky, 

A. L. Ferguson. Georgetown, Ky. 

Eenj;iniin Myloe. Callatin County. 

C. e. Patrick. Lexington, Ky. 

G. T. Cook. Ghent, Ky. 
C. A. Meek. Milton, Ky. 
John T. Collins. Paris. Ky. 
R. M. Barker. Carrollton, Ky. 

H. K. Bourne, New Castle, Ky. 
W. E. SImms. Spring Station, Ky, 
G. E. Morgan. Louisville, Ky. 
M. F. German. Danville. Ky. 
Leslie Combs, Lexington, Ky. 
Paul GuUion. Carrollton. Ky. 
Lafe Spencer, Gallatin Countv. 
R. W. Hite. Si. Matthews. Ky. 
A. F-. Shouse, I.,exingt(in. K..V. 

C. 11. .SifHi "-' ^' ^ 



